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The Present Position of Foreign Languages in 
the High-School Curriculum from an 
Administrator's Point of View" 


CHARLES A. TONSOR 
Principal, Grover Cleveland High School, New York City 


HEN I received the invitation of your president to speak to you my 

secretary said, ‘‘The last time you spoke to the dead”—referring to 
my address to the classical teachers—‘‘now you are going to speak to the 
living”; to which I hastened to reply, ‘““You’re wrong, this time it’s the 
quick and the dead, for the classical teachers and the modern language 
teachers are having a joint meeting.” It is a good sign that such a meeting 
is being held, for the interests of all teachers of languages are identical. The 
same forces that operated with such disastrous effect against the classics 
are now operating against the modern foreign languages. 

I am asked to speak to you from the administrator’s point of view. His 
position must be objective; he must divorce himself from his subject and 
view the situation of the child who is to receive this instruction and the 
society into which he is going. This is no easy task. He at once finds himself 
in the position of the southern preacher whose congregation decided to take 
matters into their own hands. A businessman who noticed that his porter, 
an expert at “rolling the bones,” had been elected deacon of the church, 
asked him, “‘Rastus, how come that you were elected deacon? Doesn’t 
everybody know that you shoot craps behind the drugstore on Sunday 
mornings?” “‘Yaassuh,” replied Rastus, “but, you see, boss, it’s disaway; 
de rougher element done riz up and demanded representation.” 

The administrator is compelled to view objectively the fact that the 
“rougher’’ element has “‘riz’”” and demanded representation. The extension 
of the compulsory school age, the almost universal scope of secondary edu- 
cation, compel him to ask whether or not languages have anything for an 
increasingly large part of our school population. He hears much of voca- 
tional education, guidance, social efficiency, and he hears his board of 
education, too, demanding decreased costs. He sees from his reports that 
of those who enter the secondary schools and study language, hardly more 
than fifty per cent complete two years, and of those who do, only thirty- 
three per cent continue into the third year, or a total of about sixteen per 
cent of those who begin. He therefore faces the question of the expense of 
re-education of those who fail, and the question of the educative effect of 
the subject upon those who have dropped out. 

Then, too, he is compelled to lend ear to the advocates of differentiated 


* An address delivered before the joint meeting of the Modern Language Association of 
New Jersey and the New Jersey State Classical Association at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
Saturday, November 13, 1937. 
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curricula and special work for the low I.Q. and the non-academically- 
minded child. He is bombarded by the mental hygienist with the cry that 
children must not be allowed to fail, that failure spoils the poor dears’ 
mental life and emotional life as well; that he must develop the success 
complex. He is compelled to listen to the advocates of handicrafts, art, 
weaving, and the like. But then he is also compelled to note the fact that 
there is no demand outside of the school for those who have been trained 
only in the use of their hands; that he is merely educating candidates for 
employment by the WPA. 

The progressivist emphasizes activity. To him the training of the mind 
is something which results from activity, thereby reversing what has al- 
ways been held to be the true course: namely, that activity results from 
a trained mind. This is in sharp contrast with the training that was yours 
and mine. Subjects were taught not for the subject’s sake but for the train- 
ing that they gave the mind; to develop correct habits of thinking and to 
lead us to avoid error. That, of course, was formal discipline and formal 
discipline has been taboo for some time. Yet even Professor Thorndike has 
come to realize that there was something to formal discipline, that it did 
something which modern education is bound to recognize, and so he has 
enunciated the principle of modified transfer of training with which you 
are no doubt familiar. 

Nor is this the administrator’s only worry. If he is conscientious, he 
will ask: how valid is the I.Q.? How is one to know whether the I.Q. denotes 
an “I can’t,” or an “I won’t,” or an “I don’t want to?” If he permits a pu- 
pil of capacity to “get by,” he is training him in wrong attitudes. The prob- 
lem is far from simple. He is like Aeneas torn between two duties; he hears 
the plea of Dido that he abide by his new love; he hears the call of destiny. 
Between them he is buffeted now this way, now that. On the one hand, 
into his ears are dinned the pleas of the revisionists; on the other, those 
of the disciplinists. That you may understand his plight I read three quo- 
tations from each side, each by one who has authority to speak. 

Last summer, H. G. Wells proposed a revision of the curriculum away 
from the traditional subjects to science, social and natural. Contrasting 
the end-product of two types of education, literary and scientific, he says; 
“When the intellectual history of this time comes to be written, nothing, 
I think, will stand out more strikingly than the empty gulf in quality 
between the superb and richly fruitful scientific investigations that are 
going on, and the general thought of other educated sections of the com- 
munity.’ In his address to the Herald-Tribune Institute in New York City 
in October, 1937, President Roosevelt echoed these sentiments with regard 
to the educated people of America. 

John Dewey writes: “Mankind so far has been ruled by things and by 
words, not by thought, for till the last few moments of history, humanity 
has not been in possession of the conditions to secure effective thinking. 
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Without ignoring in the least the consolation that has come to men from 
their literary education, I would even go so far as to say that only the 
gradual replacing of a literary by a scientific education can assure to man 
the progressive amelioration of his lot.” (Seventy-third Convocation of the 
University of the State of New York, October 15, 1937.) 

Professor Judd writes [of Latin] in the Bulletin of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals of the National Education Association for 
October, 1937, page 10, under the title, “What is General Education?”’: 
“Its companions in clerical education, Hebrew and Greek, have, so far as 
public education is concerned, long since gone the way of all outworn 
relics of the past, but Latin, itself, holds a place of social prestige not as an 
international medium of communication but as a subject suited to the 
training of all minds. As a subject reputed to be liberal, it consumes one 
or two years of a pupil’s time and leaves a very thin veneer over his other- 
wise plebeian mind. ... Some day the people of the United States will 
realize that the European tradition and European definition of liberal edu- 
cation have no more place in America than has a monarchical form of gov- 
ernment. ... They will recognize the fact that the American educational 
institution which attempts to maintain a Latin-Geometry curriculum is 
deceiving itself and its patrons by wearing the last tattered fragments of 
the toga of aristocracy. . .. What this country needs sorely is liberal educa- 
tion appropriate to present-day life.” 

On the other side, Alexis Carrel, in Man the Unknown, writes: ‘“‘Civiliza- 
tion has not succeeded, so far, in creating an environment suitable to 
mental activities. The low intellectual and spiritual value of most human 
beings is due largely to deficiencies of their psychological atmosphere. The 
supremacy of matter and the dogmas of industrial religion have destroyed 
culture, beauty, and morals, as they were understood by the Christian 
civilization, mother of modern science. . . . The intellectual classes have 
been debased by the immense spread of newspapers, cheap literature, 
radios, and cinemas. Unintelligence is becoming more and more general, in 
spite of the excellence of the courses given in schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities. .. . Social environment, instead of favoring growth in intelligence, 
opposes it with all its might.” 

In Liberty for September 25, 1937, page 13, under the title ‘‘Crazy 
Education,” Professor John Erskine writes: “In the average school or col- 
lege, we have long neglected the training of the mind, but we used to say 
that our aim was to build character. We do neither. The student can pass 
the course by doing part of it. An incomplete knowledge of enough courses 
leads to a degree. To describe the inward result of this undigested nibbling 
we misuse the noble word ‘culture.’ This kind of culture is supposed to 
spring from prolonged idleness surrounded by architecture.” 

Brooks Shepard, writing in Harper’s Monthly Magazine for July, 1937, 
pages 209-306, under the title “I Like to Teach,” says: ‘““My own experi- 
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ence under the impacts of modern productive life convince me that intel- 
lectual discipline is a necessary part of training—the kind of discipline 
which drives one to attack the uninteresting or unpleasant job with the 
full momentum of a mind inexorably driven—discipline applied first from 
without, then transferred to the student and always merciless in its intel- 
lectual exactions.” 

What is the administrator to do? Shall he ditch the study of languages? 
I use the term “‘ditch’’ advisedly, as it is the place where we find those ar- 
ticles which have become useless or outworn. Is the study of foreign lan- 
guage outmoded and must it follow the way of the useless? 

If he really stops to think out his problem the administrator will be 
struck by certain doubts. When he delves into the problem of the pupil 
who is euphemistically called the ‘‘non-academically-minded”’ he finds that 
basically the argument against educating him in the usual curriculum is the 
same as that which Felix Adler had to meet when he was advocating free 
public education in Pennsylvania. The superintendent of a glass factory 
showed Mr. Adler the young people working around the furnaces and said, 
“They are too ignorant to learn.” Those of you who remember your col- 
lege days will recall that this is the familiar fallacy of arguing in a circle. 
The non-academically-minded child must not study foreign language be- 
cause he is non-academically-minded; but what will make him academi- 
cally-minded? Nature? If so, why do we need any education? 

The advocate of the vocational-efficiency type of education argues that 
we are living in an industrial age, that the young people will work in fac- 
tories and on farms, and therefore their education should be concerned 
primarily with these subjects. But shall man live by bread alone? Because 
a boy lives on a farm must he spread manure all his life? Must an Edison 
remain a ragged urchin because his family are poor and he lives in an indus- 
trial neighborhood? I believe you will recognize in the vocationalists’ 
insistence on a narrowly restricted curriculum a very evident fallacy of 
‘non sequitur.” 

When the administrator looks back over the last thirty years he wonders 
why the insistence that science shall be the core of the curriculum, and 
whether that science be social or natural. We have been teaching history 
for over two thousand years. Has it produced any revolutionary effect in 
society? Hegel summed up in these few words his opinion: “The only thing 
that mankind learns from history is that he learns nothing from history.” 
When he sees the material progress made under the aegis of natural science 
he is forced to ask whether the world has not thereby lost its own soul. 
Chancellor Chase of New York University says (Report of the Chancellor 
for the year 1936-37, p. 1), “‘We have learned, definitely enough, that 
science can bring destruction as well as security. Scientific progress is a 
two-edged weapon. It brings unemployment and social maladjustment, it 
furnishes humanity with weapons of war, it places enormous power in the 
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hands of the unscrupulous and the criminal.’”’ Consequently the administra- 
tor concludes that the restriction of education to the purely scientific is 
a fallacy of definition, implying that only in science can thinking be scienti- 
fic, whereas common experience tells us that reflective thinking may take 
place in any branch of human activity. 

If with these doubts as a spur, the administrator investigates the subject 
further, he finds that both the revisionists and the disciplinists agree on 
one vital element: the development of intelligence. Chancellor Chase (cited 
above) writes, ‘““Yet I know of no other way by which society, in the end, 
advances than by the operation of the human intelligence. ... What 
Aristotle did for the thinking of mankind has had a far greater effect on the 
history of civilization than the conquests of his pupil, Alexander; the vic- 
tories of Pasteur infinitely outrank those of Napoleon.” 

But, say the statisticians and champions of the I.Q.: “Intelligence is 
static.”’ Is it? Let them explain what follows. During the tercentenary of 
the founding of New York City, Mr. Dixon, head of the Department of 
Classical Languages of the Eastern District High School, gave the following 
demonstration. He took a class of pupils who would have been denied the 
study of foreign language because of low I.Q. He trained them by means 
of Latin. That night he was given a sealed envelope by one of his colleagues 
and that became the lesson for the pupils. It was “‘at sight” for teacher as 
well as pupils. The result was electrifying. The audience broke into ap- 
plause—at a Latin lesson. The place was not a classroom, but the exhibi- 
tion hall of the general committee in Manhattan. 

Shortly after this demonstration, Mr. Charles M. Stebbins conducted 
a similar experiment in Erasmus Hall High School. He received permission 
to give Latin to boys who would have been denied the privilege of studying 
Latin because of low I.Q. He was an English teacher, interested in develop- 
ing habits of thinking, not in implanting all the rules of grammar per se. 
These pupils had been given the Terman Test. After six months’ study of 
Latin, upon retest, most of these pupils had increased their age-ability by 
one year and six months. Some of these pupils went through Latin until 
they completed Vergil! They had learned how to think. 

I, myself, while at Boys High School, made a test of the increase in 
I.Q. resulting from six month’s teaching. These pupils were retested at the 
annex in which they were. The results were examined both as raw scores 
and as I.Q.’s. The indications were in harmony. Those who had studied 
Latin increased their I.Q. by 10; those who had studied mathematics, by 
8; French, 7; German, 6; and Spanish, 4. Now everybody knows that the 
poorest students often choose Spanish because they think it is easy; yet 
even these made progress. The Otis A was given as the initial test, and the 
C as the second test. The figures above are those after correction for prac- 
tice effect. A graph of the results showed a flattening of the peak of the 
distribution curve, and a pushing of the area up toward the higher values 
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of I.Q. Some did show a recession in I.Q., but they were too small to affect 
the result. 

The reason for this is found in the following quotation from Dr. Albert 
Einstein: “If a young man has trained his muscles and his physical endur- 
ance by gymnastics and walking, he will later be fitted for every physical 
work. This is also analogous to the training of the mind.” (Convocation of 
the Regents of the University of the State of New York, November, 1936). 

Moreover, children who study foreign language increase their facility 
in their own language. Constructions which are only vague, unanalyzed 
thought-units begin to take on new meanings. Not until a student has 
studied foreign language does he become conscious of the difference between 
the “to do’s’” in the three following sentences: ‘‘To do is better than to 
dream.” ““‘What was I to do?” “He told him to do it.” Until the child tries 
to put these expressions into another language, they are vaguely appre- 
ciated, unanalyzed thought-units. 

That this study of foreign language does help the student in his own 
tongue is indicated by a study made by Mr. Abraham Dick, chairman of the 
Physical Science Department of the Grover Cleveland High School, and 
reported in the Yearbook for 1937 of the New York Society for the Experi- 
mental Study of Education, p. 94. Mr. Dick was interested in finding out 
whether the science vocabulary might not develop in the pupil an enrich- 
ment which was equivalent to that of the foreign languages. His study was 
based on the results obtained by the pupils in the regular state-wide four- 
year English Regents examination. The correlation between high marks in 
foreign language and in Regents, by aid of the Pearson product-moment 
correlation coefficients, worked out as follows: 

Correlation between language and English .45; 

Correlation between science and English .42. 

These results were for a school in which pupils are not segregated by intel- 
ligence quotients, and in which there are no restrictions on language selec- 
tion. His investigation disclosed a range of I.Q. for the groups of 103 to 
113. Not very startling. However he did find out those with I.Q.’s above 
110 had chosen the most language work. His conclusion is that the differ- 
ence in I.Q. accounted for the higher correlation between language work 
and English; but the question is equally germane, ‘“‘Did the work in lan- 
guage result in the higher I.Q.?”’? We must also remember that the predomi- 
nant element in much of the work in science is vocabulary building, the 
memorization of many terms with Greek and Latin roots. 

That English teaching needs all the support it can get from any source 
whatever, every teacher knows. With the decrease in the number of stu- 
dents studying the classical languages, and now modern foreign languages, 
comes the breakdown of the work in English. Who has not heard the 
familiar “I ainergawner,” “he hadinerauter,”’ “wedoanwanner,” ad nau- 
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seam? Perhaps this is what President Britt of Knox College had in mind 
when he said, ‘“‘English teachers are looking around somewhat wistfully 
at some of the other languages. Perhaps in time they may strike hands with 
the classicists and there will be a reason again for the study of Latin and 
Greek—a good reason this time.” (Key Reporter of Phi Beta Kappa, Sum- 
mer, 1937, p. 5.) 

And now, lastly, the teachers of modern foreign languages and their 
friends, the classicists, can supply the progressive educator and the curricu- 
lum revisionist with a wealth of social materials. The best way to study a 
culture is im situ. The understanding of that culture is reached most effec- 
tively through its own mediun, its language. Idioms and vocabulary speak 
of characteristics and origins as well as outlooks. Why should English 
people use “mister” (magister) as a title of respect, whereas the Latin 
races use “‘sefior,” ‘“‘senhor,” “‘signore,’’ ‘‘monsieur” (senior)? The one 
emphasizes power, the other respect for age. ““Ustedes” as the polite plural 
in Spanish is eloquent testimony for the politeness of the Spaniard. 

Word-history is tied up with political and social history. There is a 
reason why “timber” in English indicates a product of the tree, and why 
in German it becomes “Zimmer,” the word for *‘room.”’ Likewise there is 
a reason for “testa” and “‘téte’’ in Italian and French respectively, for 
“head’’; while in Spanish it is “cabeza” and in Latin of the classical period, 
“caput”: English “capital.” Likewise, there is a reason for ‘‘caballo,” 
“cheval,” in the Romance languages, and “equine” in English; the reason 
is historical and social. 

In all the languages, reading materials involve a social content. I am 
not advocating any one book; I am quoting only from personal recollection. 
La Tache du Petit Pierre gives us a picture of the struggles of a little 
unfortunate French boy. Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon gives us a lively 
picture of a given type of French family. Wilhelm Tell portrays for us the 
spirit of a nation. Who can read Julius Caesar without appreciating from 
its pages the potency of “force majeure” today, and the game of “divide 
et impera” that is being played by Eden on the one hand and Mussolini 
and Hitler on the other? Who cannot appreciate the “‘good neighbor”’ policy 
after reading Los Otros Americanos? Or who cannot have a good picture of 
Italian life after reading Andiamo in Italia? 

These ends can be served by the teaching of languages, but will they? 
That question I cannot answer. It would be an act of supererogation on 
my part to tell modern foreign language teachers what to do with their 
subjects, but I can point out some things worthy of your attention. 

You will soon feel the pressure of simplified courses. Classicists have 
felt this long before you have. But simplification did not strengthen their 
subject, it weakened it. We cannot bring back prosperity by debasing the 
coinage; we cannot develop brains by removing the challenge to brains. 
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When you dilute so that you substitute “Spanish Civilization” for Span- 
ish, you may preserve jobs for your teachers, but you are not developing 
intelligence. 

You must not take this, however, as a plea for the shell-backs, those 
who can see nothing in new methods or new approaches. Methods must 
change, emphasis must change with the times and with those who are being 
educated. The machinery and implementation may differ, but the funda- 
mental objective remains ever the same. If you cling to the dry-as-dust 
ways of the old school which viewed the subject and not the change pro- 
duced in the pupil as fundamental, your subject will disappear from the cur- 
riculum. If you find your subject a way of challenging the best effort of the 
pupil, a means of developing attitudes and ideals, a means of “socializing” 
him in the best sense, you need have no fear; only, ‘‘do not kid the kids.” 
Don’t let them think they are getting what they are not getting, only to 
wake up when it is too late to the realization that they have been deceived. 

The result is in your hands. If by your methods of teaching, by your 
own enthusiasm, your zeal in broadening the horizon of your children, 
stressing that which is eternal and forgetting that which is of but passing 
interest, you give to the pupil that which he finds of value in his spiritual 
life, if you give him that which will enrich his soul regardless of how menial 
the walk in life in which he must earn his daily bread, you need not fear 
for your subject. Your pupils will see to it that others shall share that which 
they have enjoyed. 

In doing this, you will be contributing vitally to education. As President 
Butler of Columbia University has well said: “It has never been more im- 
portant than now to resist the habit of treating instruction as if it were 
identical with education and as if it alone constituted the entire educational 
process. The guidance, the discipline, and the inspiration which should ac- 
company and condition instruction are the vitally important educational 
instrumentalities. The mere possession of information, however multiform 
and however accurate, is no test of assurance whatever that an education 
has been had or even begun.” (President’s Annual Report, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1936.) 
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The Work of Michael West 


PETER HAGBOLDT 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


N his introduction to Michael West’s Bilingualism,' the editor, Michael 

E. Sadler, makes a prophecy. He states: “This is a book of creative 
power. It will touch the imagination, and colour the judgment, of all who 
read it. It is scientific, compassionate, practical. It brings a message to 
India and to Britain. And not to India and Britain only, but to men and 
women in all countries, East and West.” These words were written in 1926. 
Since then they have proved to be as completely justified as they are 
singularly felicitous. In the short time from 1926 to 1938 West has become 
one of the few outstanding figures in the teaching of English reading. In 
all he has written approximately fifty books, most of them texts, in which, 
with great skill and consummate ingenuity, he has demonstrated the art 
of teaching English as a foreign language. 

In the beginning West was not connected with language teaching. His 
chosen field was Education. He is one of those rare persons who prove that 
useful inventions are sometimes made by people not originally connected 
with the subject involved. 

West’s investigation of language study arose from a remark of P. C. 
Mitter, Minister of Education of Bengal, concerning the very small results 
obtained in the teaching of English. Mr. Mitter’s words bore fruit. West 
started on an investigation of the need of English for Bengali children. 
First making a careful study of the amount of technical literature in 
Bengali, he found the material to be surprisingly inadequate. Soon he came 
to the conclusion that the native language of the Bengali child sufficed for 
the ‘‘dear and intimate things” of the home, but was at the same time 
utterly deficient “‘to put him in touch with the world of exact thought and 
knowledge.”’ His inevitable conclusion was that the Bengali child must 
learn to read English. The need for the more active phases of language, 
speaking and writing, appeared to be confined to children with a higher 
education whose daily life brought them into contact with English-speaking 
government officials, or with Indians in outside provinces. 

He proceeded to study the English reading ability of Bengali students 
between the ages of sixteen and eighteen and found their reading extremely 
slow and altogether lacking in skimming ability. By “skimming ability,” 
of course, is meant the skill of reading rapidly words in context which have 
been so frequently read with perfect understanding that recognition, recall 
of meanings, and flow of ideas are perfect. 


1 Published by the Bureau of Education, India (Occasional Reports, No. 13), Calcutta: 
Government of India Central Publication Branch, 1926. The most important findings were 
summarized by West in his Learning to Read a Foreign Language: An Experimental Study, 
London: Longmans, Green and Company Ltd., 1926. A general review of the educational 
implications of his work is given by West in his Language in Education, London: Longmans, 
Green and Company, Ltd., 1929. 
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Then he experimented with training students to read English more 
rapidly. He used questions before giving them the material to be read, and 
made the students read against time. The results showed a large measure 
of improvement. Carrying out the same experiment in Bengali, he found 
that training given students in the vernacular produced nearly as much 
improvement as the same training given in English. The conclusion was 
obvious: the deficiency vvas not so much in the knowledge of English as in 
fundamental reading skill.? 

Now his way seemed clear. Disregarding speaking ability altogether for 
the time being, he began experiments on developing simple reading ability 
in English; and since he naturally found an almost total lack of very simple 
material, he was forced to write it first. 

Like any good pedagogue, he stated clearly his aim and his students’: 
“Learn to read by reading.” This principle is based, as we know, on the 
sound and ancient axiom, ‘Learn by doing’’, which had all too often been 
neglected or entirely forgotten in previous times, particularly since Claude 
Marcel. In 1867 Marcel had written a fascinating book on reading foreign 
languages® whose contents may be epitomized in the two lapidary sentences 
just stated. 

West set out to write simple reading material for Bengali children. He 
selected words for inclusion from Thorndike’s frequency list‘ and introduced 
them at regular intervals, namely one new word in sixty running words, 
repeating each new word at least three times. After each level of three or 
four hundred words he prepared supplementary readers, written entirely 
in the vocabulary so far taught. To measure reading ability he used various 
American tests, among others the Kansas short paragraph test.5 Finally, 
he developed a test of his own, in which the learner underlines the answer, 
putting the number of the question before it. 

We know how keenly conscious we have been of that large percentage 
of students who, through laziness or lack of talent, leave our classes as 
dismal failures shortly after they enter. In an attempt to counteract this 
state of affairs, the University of Chicago, for instance, ruled as early as 
1924 through the Junior College (now extinct) that the weaker students be 


2In my Language Learning (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935), I have made 
a study, and attempted an analysis, of the various language skills, discussing in more or less 
detail many important problems implied in this article. 

* Claude Marcel, The Study of Language Brought Back to its True Principles, or the Art 
of Thinking in a Foreign Language (translated from the French), New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1873. 

‘ E. L. Thorndike, The Teacher’s Word Book, New York: Teachers College, 1927. 

5 The Kansas Short Paragraph Test is mentioned and briefly described by West in Bilin- 
gualism, p. 147. Author and publisher are not mentioned. The Kansas Silent Reading Test, 
no doubt, is meant. This was a paragraph form of test, issued by the Kansas State Normal 
School (now the Kansas State Teachers College) at Emporia, Kansas; it was out of print in 
1923. 
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allowed to pass an examination on the minimum requirement, i.e., reading 
ability. Yet it was Michael West who adopted the term “surrender value” 
specifically for language classes, thus distinctly reminding us of an old 
dilemma. Surrender value he aptly calls ‘the proportionate amount of 
benefit which will be derived by any pupil from an incompleted course in 
any subject.” West had found that in the schools of Bengal early elimina- 
tion of students was extremely heavy. He demanded that all pupils should 
obtain the highest possible benefit from their efforts, in other words, that 
the surrender value should, if possible, not fall short of the student’s most 
desirable skill, reading ability. Thus West had gone beyond our Report of 
the Committee of Twelve,’ and had anticipated at least one important point 
of the Modern Foreign Language Study.’ 

In order to prevent the false impression that he merely advocates a 
“dumb” knowledge of English, he points out that reading ability in English 
is necessary for all Bengali children ‘‘who aspire to get more than a mini- 
mum education.” He says: “The position of instruction in speech and 
writing in English remains in the curriculum almost precisely where it was; 
these abilities are needed by some; the teaching of them is unaffected by 
the introduction of the methods of teaching reading which we have advo- 
cated.” In short, only the qualified and able students who are able to stay 
in school may attack the more difficult task of learning how to speak and 
write. 

In regard to speaking, West finds that in a class of thirty, half of the 
time is used by the teacher in speaking; during the remaining half the 
students are answering questions, one by one, so that each pupil gets, in a 
one-hour period, an actual speaking practice of only one minute. Even 
where simultaneous drill is used, the result, he says, is not much better, 
because simultaneous drill tends to degenerate into thoughtless parrot 
speaking. 

West then turned to the difficult task of preparing courses for training 
students in speaking. The theoretical attack on this problem we find in his 
book On Learning to Speak a Foreign Language,’ which was followed by 
several texts, two bearing the title Learn to Speak by Speaking,® and two 
others Look and Speak.® These efforts were preceded by the production of 
a number of New Method Composition Books.’ 


* Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1900. 

7 Cf. Robert Herndon Fife, A Summary of Reports on the Modern Foreign Languages 
with an Index to the Reports (vol. xv1ut of Publications of the American and Canadian Committees 
on Modern Languages), New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931, pp. 32-53. See also Alger- 
non Coleman, The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the United States (vol. x1 of Pub- 
lications of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages), particularly his 
illuminating summaries of general conditions, pp. 109 ff, 169 ff, 232 ff, and 276 ff. 

8 London: Longmans, Green and Company, Ltd., 1933. 

® London: Longmans, Green and Company, Ltd., 1933 and 1936 respectively. 

10 London: Longmans, Green and Company, Ltd., 1928. 
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It is by no means surprising that West seems to have made three suc- 
cessive attempts to satisfy himself with a course in speech training. With his 
last book Look and Speak he seems to have come to a temporary solution, 
for all solutions, unfortunately, are temporary until such time as the 
author’s basic views have been corrected by further and better insight, or 
new discoveries compel him to abandon the former point of view. 
In 1932 Harold E. Palmer raised the fascinating question ‘‘What is a 
word?” in a small book discussing The Grading and Simplifying of Literary 
Material." He drew attention to the vagueness of the term word in the 
counting of words. He showed that, indeed, there were some things named 
by words as understood by the average person, but that there are many 
which call for minute scrutiny and definition. Since Palmer’s memorandum 
is important for language instruction, I shall enumerate his definitions: 
monolog, something that is neither more nor less than a word (day). 
pliolog, something more than a word (daylight). 
miolog, something less than a word (fore of foresee). 
alog, something expressed by pure absence of any word-like element at all 
(interrogation expressed by word-order, etc.). 

monologon, any independent word, including inflected forms and deriva- 
tives.” 

monologeme, any group or family composed of any given head-word to- 
gether with its inflected forms and derivatives. 

primary monologeme, any group or family composed of any given head- 
word together with its inflected forms. 

secondary monologeme, any group or family composed of any given head- 
word together with its derivatives. 

primo-secondary monologeme, occasionally useful term to show that the 
group or family contains both the inflected forms and the derivatives.” 

This terminology is used in the Report on Research Activities presented 
by the Institute for Research in English Teaching to the Sixth Annual 
Conference of English Teachers, in the Interim Report on Vocabulary Selec- 
tion,4 and in various other publications and articles of similar nature." 

11 Tokyo: The Institute for Research in English Teaching, 1932. 

12 For illustrations of this and the following terms see Palmer, of. cit., pp. 18 ff. 

18 Note that we have clear and simple terms for all these seemingly bewildering words. 
If we translate Palmer’s terms back into our common expressions, we have: monolog = word 
(day) ; pliolog =a compound word (daylight); miolog=/fore of foresee=a prefix; alog = some- 
thing expressed by pure absence of any word-like element (interrogation expressed by word 
order) = syntax in questions; monologon, monologeme, primary, secondary, and primary- 
secondary monologeme are, in fine, nothing but our inflections and derivations. 

4 London: P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 1936. 

% It is interesting to observe that no attempt has been made in French, Spanish, or Ger- 
man to reduce the forms of grammar to the various items enumerated above. English seems 
to be the only modern language which lends itself more or less readily to a reduction of inflected 


forms as suggested by Palmer. West finally adopted only one of Palmer’s terms, namely, 
pliolog, which he never uses in his Readers. 
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Palmer further discusses proper nouns, homonyms, semantic varieties, 
non-normal, natural, and conventional ‘‘collocations” (he dislikes the term 
idiom), and finally construction patterns. 

As a result of Palmer’s memorandum, West and Swenson discussed 
the possibility of a system of word enumeration which would take into 
account the variety of meanings and usages, so as to produce textbooks in 
which the vocabulary burden might be more accurately measured. In a 
bulletin on The Counting of New Words in Textbooks for Teaching Foreign 
Languages® West says: 


There is at the present time so much confusion both in theory and in practice that there is 
danger that the whole ideal and technique of word-counting and vocabulary-control may fall 
into discredit. On the one hand we see examination boards setting up requirements which the 
teachers regard as vague and impracticable; and we have writers of textbooks making claims 
which are misleading to the pupil, to the teacher, and even to themselves. 


Then West analyzes Palmer’s presentation of the problem, and con- 
cludes that Palmer does not offer a practical solution, West wants to be 
able to count and to measure the student’s approximate vocabulary burden. 
Vocabulary burden means for him not only the word as ordinarily con- 
ceived of by the layman; it means the change of form, meaning, and various 
other elements taken into account. “One cannot say to a pupil, you know 
170 miologs, 340 monologs, 64 pliologs, etc. The terms are not of equal size, 
nor can they be converted into each other: we cannot say that so many 
miologs = one pliolog.” In other words, West strives to be able to state, in 
a more exact manner than he had done in his previous books, the amount 
of the student’s effort. This effort he endeavors to express in terms of 
numerical indices. 

West gives four good reasons for the counting of words, the common 
factor in the four reasons being the learner. These reasons are: 

1. to know the vocabulary burden; 

2. (a) to indicate vocabulary achievement; (b) to indicate what effort 
of vocabulary learning is necessary to achieve a certain result desired by 
the learner; 

3. to distribute the vocabulary burden; 

4. To measure progress. 

On the basis of these four reasons he evolves eleven principles. These 
principles are extremely suggestive and stimulating for the teaching of 
English in West’s own system, but they do not apply, as far as this writer 
knows, to any other language as now taught in this country. Nevertheless 
they go deep into basic problems and are bound to make themselves felt 
in the future. The last and eleventh principle is: “The efficiency of any 
textbook for foreign language teaching is first and foremost determined 
by the accuracy and suitability of its system of word-counting.” This 


46 By E. Swenson and Michael West, Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1934, 
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means, as we have pointed out before, that all the forms of grammar, all 
their usages, all construction patterns, and all idioms should be evaluated 
according to the difficulty which the average student will experience. 

West then described three successive attempts at word-rating. In the 
first one, he tried to discover a system whereby the new words, usages, 
idioms, inflections, changes of meaning, etc., which make up a speaking 
vocabulary, may be measured and counted accurately and intelligibly. He 
rated the words under four headings: 

Difficulty: (1) of understanding the meaning; (2) of memorizing the 
form of the word itself; (3) of learning the spelling; (4) of acquiring the 
pronunciation. He finally rejected this word-rating scale as too subjective 
and inexact. 

The second attempt was to select a typical set of words, and have it 
rated by a number of competent judges. Again the problem proved to be 
too intricate. The project was dropped. 

In the third attempt, West comes back to Palmer’s terminology of 
monologs, miologs, and pliologs. He takes the monolog as the starting point, 
defining it as a non-cognate, non-derived word used in a singular form and 
sense and readily translatable into the native language. “If a miolog is less 
(requires less effort) than a monolog,” he reasons, ‘‘it has some element or 
elements in common with something previously learned. Either: (1) it is 
a change of meaning of some word already learned, or (2) it is a compound 
of prefixes, suffixes, or words with words already learned—with or without 
change of form or meaning, or (3) it is an idiom composed of words already 
learned—with greater or less deviation from the original meaning, or (4) it 
is a cognate of some word in the mother-tongue—bearing a greater or less 
resemblance of form and meaning to the native word.” 

The crux of West’s word-rating scales is perceptibility. Perceptibility 
is his criterion, or, as Herbart would say, the student’s A pperceptions- 
masse. He uses inferability only as a ‘‘measure of closeness of the relation- 
ship in reference to difficulty of learning for speech or reading.” 

Before turning to the final construction of the scales, West redefines 
pliolog as: ‘“‘a word or item that cannot be exactly translated into the 
mother-tongue, or some item as to whose meaning the mother-tongue 
causes confusion, or a very treacherous false cognate, or an idiom which 
translated literally into the mother-tongue means something quite dif- 
ferent.’”’ At one end of the scale he places words (items) which are familiar 
in meaning and form; at the other end he places entirely new items. Then 
he divides the interval between these two extremes into four parts, accord- 
ing to perceptibility: 

“1. Perceptible or not perceptible?—Would the new item be noticed 
by the teacher or by the student as new? (e.g., The discovery of America: 
the discovery of X-rays. Is this a noticeable new use of the word discovery?) 

2. Perceptible but? inferable?—In the second quarter of the scale we 
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consider new items which are certainly noticeable as new, and judge 
whether the learner will be able to guess the meaning unaided. 

3. Not inferable but? explainable?—In the third quarter of the scale 
we consider items which would not be guessed by the learner, and estimate 
how much difficulty the teacher will find in explaining, or the pupil in 
understanding, the relationship between the new item and that learned 
already. 

4. Not explainable but? twistable?—In the fourth quarter we consider 
new items whose relationship to the old cannot really be explained (e.g., 
meal—meal), but it is possible to twist the meaning by some semi-fictitious 
explanation (e.g., a man’s meal—a horse’s meal) and thus show the rela- 
tionship.” 

And finally at the other end of the scale West places items which can 
neither be inferred nor explained nor twisted into a familiar relationship. 

On the basis of the model so conceived, West constructed four scales 
for measuring the student’s vocabulary burden: a scale for (1) the changes 
of meaning; (2) for idioms; (3) for cognates; and (4) for compounds of 
known elements. 

His attempt to construct a scale for grammatical inflections, unfor- 
tunately, was never finished. Finally and lastly, he undertook to invent a 
spelling and pronunciation scale, a courageous effort for the success of 
which twelve different attempts were needed. 

We can hardly overestimate the tremendous difficulties of these at- 
tempts. The intricate nature of the scales may not be clear through our 
brief presentation, yet we have at least alluded to West’s intention and 
have, perhaps, stimulated interest. After reading West’s explanations care- 
fully and studying them critically a second and a third time, most col- 
leagues, no doubt, will find his effort too ambitious, and the result too 
fanciful. But a few will be keenly conscious of the necessity of a more ade- 
quate knowledge of the student’s memory burden. ‘‘“Memory burden” 
means the effort not only in acquiring a vocabulary, but the sum total of 
mental effort—more precisely, mental steps—needed in acquiring a fair 
degree of efficiency in the use of language. By “‘use of language”’ is meant: 
(1) comprehension by ear or in reading, and (2) active control of words 
and sentences in speaking and writing. This distinction is indispensable, 
for the difference in passive and active use is all important and has hardly 
been sufficiently realized.!” 

The mere fact that West has actually tried to measure the student’s 
approximate memory burden deserves our gratitude. Others may and will 
follow in his footsteps. In so doing, they will find that pioneer West has 
blazed a trail through virgin forest. They may find this trail too winding, 
too steep, too laborious, yet a few will recognize that here is a problem 
worthy of close study. It is hardly too much to say that West’s word-rating 
17 Cf. Language Learning, pp. 40 ff., for a contrasting analysis of reading and speaking. 
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scales may become a challenge to far-sighted instructors who realize the 
brevity of their courses and, for this reason, will strive to reconcile three 
things: (1) the length of the course, which is pitifully inadequate in most 
schools; (2 the student’s aim, which must take due account of his memory 
burden and not set aims impossible of attainment; and (3) a fair surrender 
value, the nature of which will and must change with the background of 
the community, the school, the student, and the instructor. 
In his recent book entitled Definition Vocabulary'* West sets forth the 
principles on which he based The New Method Dictionary.'® The latter ex- 
plains the meaning of 24,000 items using a definition vocabulary of 1,490 
words. West’s basic problem was to discover the smallest and best set of 
defining words. “If the foreign students of English learn these words,” he 
is justly convinced, “‘(1) they will be able to understand an English-English 
dictionary, and (2) they will acquire a set of words with which they them- 
selves will be able to define or describe any thing or idea of which they do 
not know the name.” 
West believes that, on the whole, the smallness of the definition vocabu- 
lary does not have any prejudicial effect upon the definitions. He gives 
examples of definitions made within a vocabulary of 1,490 words: 
delicate: tender, beautiful and easily harmed; (of tastes, colour, smell) pleasant and not 
easily felt or recognized by the senses; A delicate instrument=one which can show the effect 
of very small forces and is itself easily damaged; A delicate child=of weak health. 

epoch: a certain length of time during which a set of important events happened, such as 
would be told together in one chapter or part of a history book, e.g., The Great War begins 
a new epoch in history; Epoch-making=very important. 

fortitude: that courage and self-control which makes one able to suffer pain without com- 
plaining and meet danger calmly. 


As can be seen from these examples the definitions are clear and concise. 
West then goes into the question of the size of a dictionary in general, the 
problems of selection and omission of definition words, and the problems 
of inferable words and of standardizing letters to indicate sounds in various 
dictionaries. 

After this first chapter on Principles, there follow five pages dealing 
with The Vocabulary of a Dictionary (Chapter II). The author summarizes 
and justifies the various steps by which he arrived at the selection of words 
needed to explain other words, and he modestly concludes: ‘Our only claim 
in this present instance is to have carried out some of the preliminary drudg- 
ery which may render easier the task of selecting a fairly comprehensive 
vocabulary for general use.’’ Chapter III deals with the important and 
fascinating question of a world language. West takes two extremely tech- 


18 This interesting book is Bulletin No. 4 of the Department of Educational Research, 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1935. 

19 By Michael West and James Garret Endicott, London: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, Ltd., 1935. 
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nical passages and illustrates how the New Method English Dictionary may 
be applied to a technical subject which it is unable to cover by cirect nam- 
ing of technical terms. Several significant pages on Interlingua, a simplified 
form of Latin, and on Pidgin English conclude the third chapter. 

We sincerely hope with the author that his “‘pioneer venture may be 
imitated in other languages, so that English children may be supplied 
with a French-French dictionary which they will be able to understand— 
and German—and other major languages of the world. (A French diction- 
ary has already been begun).”’ The great and thoroughly original contribu- 
tion of West’s New Method Dictionary lies in the fact that here is a book 
which, for the first time, defines new words and idioms within the small 
number of 1,490 words; some 18,000 words and 6,000 idioms are explained 
in a volume of not more than 340 pages. Those who know the immense 
advantages of a dictionary written entirely in the language to be studied, 
will wait impatiently for similar books to appear in French, German, Span- 
ish, Italian, Russian, and other important languages.”° 

Michael West is one of the few people who, in the last decade, have made 
a lasting contribution to the study and teaching of English and of languages 
in general. Wherever progressive teachers endeavor to improve their in- 
struction, they study his important books. His Bilingualism is a model of 
research into the problems of reading English. His short book on Learning 
to Read a Foreign Language offers an invaluable insight into questions 
which, unfortunately, are simply ignored by most teachers. We shall never 
be able to return to a system of teaching a foreign language with entire 
disregard of the frequency of words and idioms. This much seems certain. 
It seems equally certain that in the analysis of frequency studies and in 
the application of their results to the practical problems of book-making 
and classroom technique, no one has played so important a réle as Michael 
West.2! 


20 This writer intends to prepare, if he can, an all-German dictionary of similar nature. 

21 The English Literary and Educational Review for Continental Readers, published by 
The English Book Service (Paul Hempel, Leipzig, O. 5, Wallwitz Strasze 8), contains a valu- 
able article by West on “The Present Position in Vocabulary Selection for Foreign Language 
Teaching” (vol. 7, no. 2, Summer 1936, pp. 49-55), which was reprinted in the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, vol. xxi, no. 6 (March, 1937), pp. 433-437. [The Journal has also reprinted, 
by kind permission of Dr. West and Dr. Hempel, West’s ‘“‘The ‘Reading Approach’ and ‘The 
New Method System,’ ” in the December, 1937 issue of the Journal (vol. xxi, no. 3), pp. 
220-222, following its first publication in Dr. Hempel’s English Literary and Educational Re- 
view for Continental Readers. H.G.D.] 












A Program for the High-School Teacher* 


BAYARD Quincy MorGAN 
Stanford University, Stanford University, California 


OREIGN languages are under fire, their place in the high school dis- 

puted, their educational value questioned, their very existence in Ameri- 
can education threatened. What, if anything, can or should the high-school 
teacher do about it? (Admittedly, the final decisions will lie elsewhere.) 
I suggest four lines of thought, concentration upon which should at least 
help the teacher to maintain that self-assurance which we are told is one 
principal factor in all of life’s successes. 

Peaceful warfare-—Our subject is attacked, and self-defense is both 
our right and our duty, since we defend a spiritual position. The attack 
lies in the field of ideas, and our defence must be in the same plane. More- 
over, it is good that they should be there, for ideas rule the world. There- 
fore, let us offer no personalities, no specious pleas or arguments; sound 
reasoning is called for, and emphasis on positive values rather than on re- 
buttal of false accusations. For example, we are asked to contemplate the 
deplorable ‘‘surrender value” of language study twenty years out of high 
school. But if foreign language were to be compared, for example, with 
“social science,’”’ twenty years after graduation, we need not be ashamed of 
the result. 

Morale.—We must believe in our subject, or stop teaching it. Faith is 
essential to successful work in any field. The language teacher should stop 
“defending” his work, and should concentrate on its positive contributions. 
(Of course I mean that he should do this in his own mind, not necessarily 
declare these things to the world.) Consciousness of the values of foreign 
language study in the high school is important, first, for the maintenance 
of teacher-morale, second, as an aid to the peaceful penetration of the com- 
munity. In this connection, I believe it proper to insist that if ‘‘cultural” 
courses are to be given, they should be in charge of a teacher trained in the 
foreign language. No one can inform himself adequately on any foreign 
country without a good reading knowledge of its language. 

Values.—Of the many values which foreign language study may claim 
to possess for the high-school curriculum, I will stress three. The literature 
on this subject is large and comprehensive, and will yield others. 

1. Language ability——Speech is fundamental and indispensable to all 
intellectual training. Foreign language study contributes essentially to 
mastery of English. 

2. Memory training.—I see no systematic training of the memory ex- 
cept in the foreign languages, where indeed swift memorizing is part of the 
daily routine, and accurate retention has premiums put upon it. Memoriz- 


* A paper read at the meeting held under the auspices of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers, Chicago, Ill., December 29, 1937. 
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ing is frequently sneered at as “parrot work.’’ But I challenge the critic 
to find a leader in any field who does not command and require a well- 
stocked memory. 

3. Mental accuracy.—From the first day of language study, the pupil 
is compelled to make distinctions, and until the last day of it he is con- 
stantly under scrutiny for errors of fact and performance. Most of his 
errors he can discover for himself, if he cares to take the trouble. This is 
an incomparable schooling in mental precision, the more so that in the 
later stages of language study not only linguistic facts but fundamental 
ideas are involved. It is precisely for this reason that so many people want 
to get rid of language study in the high school: because it makes mental 
demands which the indolent and the incompetent will not or cannot meet. 
Conversely, it must have value for those who meet these demands. 

Influence.—Though the high-school teacher may not be able to control 
the situation, he is not without power to influence opinion. The following 
suggestions are offered in this connection. 

(a) Influence pupils by the quality of your teaching, by the variety of 
the language offerings, by the attractiveness of your subject (pictures, 
music, dramatics, speech-interest). 

(b) Influence the school at large by curricular adjustments, by public 
performances (language plays, foreign music, skits), exhibits, posters, pic- 
tures, school publications, and the like. 

(c) Influence parents and community by the spread of ideas such as 
those outlined above, by making the classroom reach out into the home. 


(Note. In this connection attention is called to the William Alpha Cooper Prizes in German, 
established three years ago to promote the study of German in California high schools and 
thus contribute to the encouragement of foreign language study in general in that state. The 
writer will be glad to supply, on request, details of the administration of that contest.) 









A Defense of Modern Foreign Languages— 
With Reservations* 


CHESTER DwicuT PERRY 
Fountain Valley School, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


(Author’s summary.—The outline of a six-year French course is followed by the defense of 
certain inclusions [emphasis on reading, isolation of grammar] and exclusions [daily transla- 
tion, use of realia, oral work] and by the defense—with reservations—of the modern foreign 
languages as a secondary-school subject. A digression gives some of the writer’s experiences 
that indicate the impossibility of learning to speak French in the classroom.) 


HEN your chairman asked me to tell about the French work at the 

Fountain Valley School in connection with the general subject, ‘The 
Increasing Requirements for Modern Languages and Their Diminishing 
Prestige in the Curriculum,” he also suggested “Some Causes and Reme- 
dies” as a sub-title. I think that there is a good measure of truth in the old 
idea that all problems can be divided into two categories: trivial ones that 
can be solved; and important ones that can not. Because I am sure that 
the teaching and learning of modern foreign languages is an important 
problem, I was strongly inclined to refuse the honor of taking an active 
part in this meeting. This seemed ungracious, though, for since last Sep- 
tember I have done little else but think about this very problem—and 
much of my thinking has been aloud in the hearing of other French teachers 
after visits to their classes. I shall give you, then, the main facts about our 
French work; I shall try to defend the important inclusions and exclusions; 
and finally, I shall indicate very briefly how our course fits in with some 
general ideas about modern foreign languages in the secondary-school 
curriculum. 

In the course, which may be taken in six years or four years, more than 
two-thirds of the time is devoted to the development of the reading ability; 
the rest is given over to the objective learning of forms, constructions, and 
sounds. The normal weekly unit of work is covered in four days in the 
first four forms (grades 7 to 10) and in five days in forms five and six. This 
same amount of time is allotted to the other academic subjects in the cor- 
responding grades. For three of the week’s classes, reading is assigned, vary- 
ing from the first form to the fifth much more in difficulty than in amount. 
A comprehension test is given and answered in English in the first three 
or four minutes of the class period. In connection with his reading lesson, 
each boy makes an individual vocabulary list, which is reviewed and 
mastered three times a year. Important words of this passive vocabulary 
(and also idioms) are learned actively in weekly assignments in the fourth 
and fifth forms (grades 10 and 11). There is no assigned translation below 
the fifth form. Translation is done in class one day a week, a certain amount 


* Read before the Modern Language Section at the Twelfth Annual Conference of the 
Secondary Education Board, February 26-27, 1937. 
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of advance reading being apportioned to each boy at the beginning of the 
hour. In the fifth and sixth forms we try to do some real translation one 
day a week, although there is usually not a translation assignment. 

Every two weeks, there is a written composition based on the reading. 
Before this, the teacher usually gives an outline in French of the reading 
recently covered. Now and then, indeed, the boys are allowed to flounder 
about for five or ten minutes in spoken French themselves. We spend a 
good deal of time and effort on pronunciation. Every day something is 
read aloud; and each boy tries to pay particular attention to his individual 
defects. Phonetic symbols for vowel sounds are employed, mainly because 
€ § they are useful in naming or pointing out a sound. They are also helpful 
in the weekly dictation. 

Grammar is kept apart: it is never allowed to encroach upon the time 
needed for reading and pronunciation work; but, as the scientific generaliza- 
tion of language structure, its importance is properly emphasized. In the 
first and second forms (grades 7 and 8), where only the grammar needed 
for reading purposes is studied, less than one period a week takes care of 
personal pronouns, partitive constructions, and verbs. A standard gram- 
mar is covered in the third and fourth forms, followed by the usual review 
and set composition work in the last two years. A special third-form be- 
| ginners’ class joins the regular sections at mid-years of the third-form year. 
In the sixth form, where only French editions are used, each boy ac- 
| quires a dozen or so of these, thereby starting his French library. Although 
even in the sixth form the history of literature as such is not studied, works 
of different periods are contrasted; and members of other departments give 
lectures—to which all sixth formers are invited—on the society, music, and 
art of the periods under discussion. We have, of course, a French table in 
the dining-room, and we put on one-act plays with those boys who happen 
to be able to speak. And we occasionally have French singing in the younger 
classes for amusement and relaxation. 

These, then, are the principal facts about our French course, worked out 
after some years of teaching experience, after much perusal of publications 
such as those of Coleman, Cole, Baker, the Committee of Twelve, and 
the Secondary Board committee, and after a great deal of inter-depart- 
mental discussion. Essentially as I have outlined it to you, this course was 
being taught three years ago. Since, then we have made one or two changes 
to facilitate transfer of boys to and from the school: the grammar work in 
the first three forms (grades 7, 8, and 9) now follows the Secondary Board 
outline; and there is more sentence work in the upper classes. Following 
upon my observations this fall, I plan two more changes, which I hope to 
introduce next year: an increase in the amount of translation, particularly 
in the upper classes; and a further reduction in oral work. The compromises 
already in force have not, I think, done any harm. My hope is that the 
proposed changes will prove positively beneficial. 
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Of the details of our program, I should like to defend two especially: 
the isolation of the grammar work and the emphasis on the reading assign- 
ment. We hear a great deal about making grammar natural (or at least 
about making grammatical correctness “‘second nature”’) and about build- 
ing grammar into a “living whole.” To some extent this can be done; in- 
deed it ts done. But when it is done, reading usually becomes translation 
and feeling for language becomes awareness of grammatical rules. Taking 
one’s native tongue as the best example of a language, known and felt 
naturally, it seems evident that the more natural a language is, the more 
artificial must be one’s grammatical knowledge of it. Now, the reading 
knowledge of French, I think, becomes natural only when the student 
keeps his grammatical study quite separate. Obviously, this isolation of 
grammar enhances its importance: grammar is learned not only because 
it serves as a necessary reference for those phases of a language that have 
not yet become natural; it is learned also because the intellectual mastery 
of a language means a scientific knowledge of its laws of analogy and an 
objective understanding of its use of constituent materials. 

The emphasis on reading was due originally to the conviction that 
through this branch of modern foreign language study a secondary 
thought-stream could be made to flow independently in the student’s mind. 
We have found that this is true. A good average student is usually able, 
by the end of his fifth-form year (grade 11), to read ordinary French with 
comprehension, unbothered by English thoughts. That this is a necessary 
accomplishment for anyone to have, would be hard to maintain. It would 
be equally hard to find another ability that could compete with it in one’s 
eternal process of thought clarification. 

Does the development of the reading ability require all the time that 
we devote to it? I am inclined to think it does, from the third form on. I 
am frankly doubtful about the value of the seventh-grade and eighth-grade 
work not only with us, but also in other schools. This doubt is increased 
by the ease with which ninth-grade beginners maintain themselves among 
students who have been in French classes from two to eight years. 

Three things often done that we do not do, you probably have noticed 
already: we do not use translation as a test for the daily assignment; we 
do not use realia; we do not have oral work in the classroom. Translation 
classes for the purpose of finding out about work done (or not done) and 
for the purpose of giving grades have long been tolerated only as necessary 
evils. I do not, I think, need to defend their omission in our course; I 
should just like to say that we don’t miss translation-testing at all and that 
our translation exercises gain dignity by its absence. 

When I say that we don’t use realia, I employ under protest a word 
that has been unfortunately cheapened. I think that the whole structure 
of language and the whole field of literature are only less real than human 
life itself. The symbolism involved in their study is a necessary part of edu- 
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cation. John Dewey has written: ‘“Taken literally, the maxim ‘teach things 
not words’ or ‘teach things before words’ would be the negation of educa- 
tion; it would reduce mental life to mere physical and sensible adjustment. 
Learning, in the proper sense, is not learning things, but the meanings of 
things, and this process involves the use of signs, or language in its generic 
sense. In like fashion, the warfare of some educational reformers against 
symbols, if pushed to extremes, involves the destruction of the intellectual 
life, since this lives, moves, and has its being in those processes of definition, 
abstraction, generalization, and classification that are made possible by 
symbols alone.”! I see no objection to good illustrations, beautiful lantern 
slides, or adequate phonograph records; but all that is actually needed, to 
go with brains, larynxes, and a teacher who understands and speaks the 
language being studied, is a good wall-map. As to all the recent articles 
about visual education, what a narrow interpretation is given to the term 
when it is limited to looking at objects! One of these articles tells of throw- 
ing lantern pictures of objects on the blackboard and then continues: ‘Each 
member of the class then went to the board and wrote the French word 
representing an object in the picture on the board, exactly on the spot 
where the object was projected. ...As a result of the richer meanings 
attaching to vocabulary study in this fashion, Miss H. reports great en- 
thusiasm and student participation.” What richer meaning can be attached 
to a concrete word like ‘‘cheval’”’ than the idea of horse that every young- 
ster possesses? And how shall we ever teach words for the equally common 
ideas of, let us say, “duty” or ‘“‘to tell a lie’’? 

We do little oral work in our classes. By oral work I mean conversation 
in French on the part of the students. Assuming for the sake of discussion 
that learning to speak was possible in the classroom, we decided against 
trying to do it for two reasons that I have been submitting to other teachers’ 
criticism this autumn. First, it would take an inordinate amount of time, 
interfering at all levels with the reading aim. The usual arithmetical proof of 
this is obvious and is often cited. Second, the students and the teacher very 
likely—and very understandably—would be in a perpetual state of bore- 
dom. Limiting, day after day, a student’s expression of ideas to what he 
could say in a foreign tongue seemed to us stultifying indeed. As to con- 
versation work in the first six grades, where it interferes with no other 
phases of language study, the two most conspicuous results—given a good 
teacher with a good pronunciation—seem to be: (1) an exaggerated opinion 
in the student’s mind about his linguistic accomplishments; and (2) a dis- 
like of the foreign language, particularly on the part of boys. A compromise 
that might well be considered is to have oral work in the first two or three 
grades for vocabulary study and pronunciation, and then to drop the 


1 John Dewey, How We Think, Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1933, p. 236. 
2 Edward G. Bernard, “Silent Films and Lantern Slides,” Modern Language Journal, 
vol. xx1, no. 2 (November, 1936), pp. 114-115. 
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foreign language in grades four, five, and six, where there seems to be little 
purposeful work to do. 


Before I go on to my final brief generalizations, I beg your indulgence 
for a short digression. I wish to set up what I think is a straw man and 
knock it down. I am convinced that it is utterly impossible for an ordinary 
student to acquire anything like a speaking ability in a foreign languge in 
a class meeting three, four, five, or six times a week for any number of 
school years. The famous Committee of Twelve stated the matter clearly 
when it wrote: ‘With the most skillful teachers, working with the best 
methods that can be devised, and concentrating their effort upon the one 
aim of teaching the pupil to talk, the result of such a course, unless the work 
of the school is supplemented by practice at home, is only an imperfect 
command of the language, which is of little use outside the classroom.’ 
I only bring the matter up again, because the development of oral ability 
keeps cropping up as an attainable aim of modern foreign language courses. 
I have found it in the Coleman report, in the College Entrance Board 
definition of requirements, and even in the Curriculum Study of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 

Now, I have two children, aged six and nine, who speak French almost 
as much as English—with their mother, who is a native Frenchwoman. 
Their French, even at that age and with half their waking hours employed, 
is very imperfect. I taught for several years in a school where there was 
continuous oral work for twelve years, and I have visited many schools 
where oral work receives all varieties of emphasis. I have never met a 
student who learned to speak French in one of those classrooms. I spent 
one summer at an institution where no English was spoken in the class- 
room and where the students were not supposed to speak English in their 
dormitory. No student learned to speak French there that summer. I my- 
self completed to the entire satisfaction of my instructors the highest con- 
versation courses at Harvard in Spanish, German, and French. I learned 
to speak French afterwards in France; I have never spoken Spanish or 
German. My two French nephews had just completed third-year and fifth- 
year English, respectively, at the Lycée Henri Quatre, when I saw them 
last summer. Both of them had received good grades in English; one of 
them, indeed, had earned an honorable mention in the subject. (Quite ex- 
ceptionally, as Parisian Lycée students, they have never had direct contact 
with England or with Englishmen.) They were absolutely unable to speak 
any connected English. 

I kept my mind open on this subject for many years—which means, I 
am sorry to say, that I wasted the time of many students on oral work. It 
is partly as an act of confession and repentance that I have attacked this 
chimera. I ask your pardon for introducing this irrelevant material: it was 

3 Report of the Committee of Twelve, Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, pp. 12-13. 
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suggested to me by the subject of the value of oral work; and it is a matter, 
it seems to me, that calls for a more candid treatment by this group than 
you have given it hitherto. 


A modern foreign language course, conceived as I have indicated, seems 
to us to deserve an important place in the secondary-school academic cur- 
riculum. We assign to it, as I have told you, as much time as to English, 
history, or science. As language study, we still dare to believe that it en- 
courages clear thinking. Dr. Kirtland of Exeter has written recently: ‘I 
hold to the belief that the chief business of secondary education is to help 
students to think clearly; that thought is dependent upon language, not 
merely for its expression but in large measure for its processes as well; that 
an acquaintance with the laws of language is of supreme importance for 
the learning of new languages, for understanding the thought of others, 
and even for our own thinking.’* As a modern language, our course can 
not claim the further advantages that Dr. Kirtland claims for Latin be- 
cause of its inflections and periodic structure. But much more easily than in 
Latin, we can set flowing freely and independently our secondary thought- 
channel. 

We attach little or no importance to modern foreign language study 
as an “activity” in the narrow sense of the term. The student who is un- 
willing or unable to learn from books had better drop his French along with 
his Latin. However, if President Hutchins is right in thinking that all 
young people should have an intellectual training and that it is the edu- 
cator’s job to find a way to give it to them, modern foreign languages may, 
later on, merit an important place in all the branches of sub-university 
education.® 

The present requirements set by the College Entrance Examination 
Board do not seem to us excessive. Except in regard to oral work, which 
obviously would consume a ridiculously large proportion of the time avail- 
able, the demands and suggestions given in the Board’s pamphlet seem 
quite reasonable—and the last few French examinations have been admir- 
able. Since we are entirely free to follow our own judgment as to oral work, 
we have no complaint to offer. I may add that we see no danger in the pos- 
sibility, later on, of oral examination questions: if a way were devised to 
make them feasible and adequate, no ordinary student could pass them 
anyway. 

There ought not to be any reason for discouragement in the field of 
modern foreign languages. And yet we are told that, after an all-too-brief 
period of popularity, they seem to be going the way of the Classics—with 


4 John C. Kirtland, “Latin at Exeter,” Phillips Exeter Bulletin, February, 1937, pp. 
18-19. 

5I do not, of course, mean to imply that President Hutchins attaches importance to 
modern foreign language study. 
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less resistance and less grace. Only the precarious protection of college 
foreign language requirements, it is said, gives a semblance of orderly 
retreat. 

If I may now, in conclusion, hazard a guess about your chairman’s 
causes and remedies, I should say that the causes of our diminishing prestige 
may be the dominance in present-day philosophical thought of materialistic 
behaviorism and pragmatism and the consequent attempt to force modern 
foreign language study into activity methods with utilitarian aims. It is 
true that with these new methods the modern foreign languages demanded 
far less intellectual effort than the Classics and thereby gained a cheap sort 
of popularity. But with the same methods the natural sciences and the 
social sciences now demand even less effort than the modern foreign lan- 
guages, so our advantage was short-lived. The remedies we seek may well 
be dependent upon a return to some sort of intellectual idealism in educa- 
tion. At all events, it seems unlikely that we shall enjoy much genuine 
prestige until we teach modern foreign languages primarily as expressions 
of, and vehicles for, thought. 
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A Language Achievement Scale 


PETER SAMMARTINO 
New College, Columbia University, New York City 


N an effort to effect a more meaningful appraisal of student progress in 

French, the following rating scale has been worked out in New College. 
With the exception of the “Civilization” item, only the technical phases 
of language learning are covered by the scale. As is indicated in bold type, 
various steps in the scale are used as standards for general students, minors 
in French, and majors in French. It was felt necessary to have a very simple 
and easily comprehensible scale on which could be checked off significant 
and perceptible stages in the learning of the language. Everything was 
couched in terms that could be understood by anyone, including the stu- 
dents themselves. 

If an entering student has already had French, he is given entrance 
examinations the results of which can be recorded on the scale. As he pro- 
gresses in his work in French, the individual instructor may, either through 
his regular class work or through definite tests, have sufficient evidence to 
feel that a particular stage has been reached. The date and the instructor’s 
initials are then recorded on the scale. 

Goals are set for the general student in the light of the stress put upon 
the reading objective. As a matter of fact one might almost feel that all 
the other factors (excepting the one on Civilization) are secondary products 
in an effort to achieve silent-reading power. It should be stated that with 
the exception of the “Reading” goal, the others are not arranged in any 
order of importance. It might be interesting to note also that it is expected 
that most general students will attain these goals in two years of college 
work (after having had two years of high-school work). Every semester 
comprehensive examinations are administered, which give the students 
who believe they are ready a chance to ascertain whether they have met 
the standards in French. Not all phases of the scale have to be measured 
at this formal examination. Some factors can be adequately judged from 
daily classroom work. The most important part of the examination is the 
reading of a book to test for step 3, under the “Silent Reading” objective. 
The student is given twenty-four hours to read a book of about two hundred 
pages. The book is generally one of recent publication and on which no 
critical material has yet appeared. As is indicated in step 3, the prose is 
not by a difficult author and preferably of the type that unfolds a full- 
bodied plot. The student is expected to write a 750-word résumé and a 250- 
word critical evaluation, all in English. While the reading of an entire book 
may seem rather concentrated all in one day, this technique is necessary 
if we are to test for speed as well as comprehension. 

The scale follows: 
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Date 
Achieved 








Instructor’s 
Initials 





SILENT READING POWER 


. Ability to read material based on the first 2,000 words of 
the Vander Beke list. 
. Ability to read material based on the first 4,000 most 
common French words but with crutches such as fore- 
questions, notes, etc. 
. Ability to read with pleasure within a reasonable time 
ordinary prose and poetry such as Benoit, Tristan Ber- 
nard, Henry Becque, Marivaux, etc. An arbitrary time 
limit may be set at 30-40 pages per hour. General 
. Ability to read with ease and enjoyment classical writers 
such as Racine, Corneille, Bossuet, etc. An arbitrary 
time limit may be set at 15-20 pages per hour. 
. Ability to read with comprehension more difficult prose 
and poetry such Bergson, Valéry, Benda, Claudel, etc. 
Minor 
. Ability to read prose and poetry of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries in the original, such as Commynes, 
Rabelais, Montaigne, etc. Speed not a factor. Major 


AURAL COMPREHENSION 
. Ability to distinguish familiar words in French. 


2. Ability to comprehend elementary material given at dic- 


tation speed. Material based on the first 500 idioms of 
the Cheydleur list might be roughly considered as 
elementary. 
. Ability to understand ordinary everyday conversation. 
. Ability to understand the slower and more careful ex- 
planatory discourse of the teacher in class who may be 
explaining literature, advanced grammar, etc. 
General; Minor 
. Ability to understand a public lecture. Major 


CIVILIZATION 


. Realization that there exists such a thing as French cul- 
ture. 
. Acquisition of basic factual material relating to French 
civilization. 
. Ability to enjoy in a passive sense the different elements 
of French culture. General 
. Ability to use the knowledge of French civilization to en- 
rich actively professional and community life. 

Minor; Major 

SPEAKING 

. Ability to pronounce all elementary sounds as found in 
simple words and read sentences with correct inflection, 
intonation, enunciation, and pronunciation. 
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. Ability to answer simple questions when there is no vo- 


cabulary or thought difficulty. 


. Ability to read extended prose and poetry in an intelligent 


and clear fashion. 


. Ability to give a five or ten-minute talk (prepared) on a 


simple topic or about something seen or heard. 


. Ability to engage in ordinary, everyday conversation. 


General; Minor 


. Ability to give in almost faultless French a prepared talk 


on a special topic in an advanced field such as the style 
of Victor Hugo, the painting of Renoir, etc., and also be 
prepared to answer questions on the topic. 


. Ability to participate in a discussion with native French- 


men on some definite topic such as literature, economics, 
politics, etc. Major 
GRAMMAR 


. To recognize passively elementary forms in French, such 


as parts of speech, tense, etc. 


. To possess a fair knowledge of the basic and rudimentary 


points of French grammar so as to achieve 50 on the 
Grammar section of the Columbia Cooperative Test. 


. To know French grammar well enough so as to be able to 


achieve 65 on the same test and at the same time to be 
able to translate into French simpler sentences in the 
Francois composition book or in Fraser and Squair. 

General 


. To be able to translate intelligently material such as ad- 


vanced lessons of Fraser and Squair. Minor; Major 


TRANSLATION FROM FRENCH 


. Translate simple sentences as found in most first-year 


grammars. 


. Translate simple texts such as Petits contes, Lectures faciles, 


etc. General 


. Translate into good equivalent English any of the ordinary 


prose writers. Minor; Major 


FREE COMPOSITION 


. Write answers to simple questions involving no thought 


or vocabulary difficulties. 


. Write a short composition of about ten sentences after 


due preparation in class. General 


. Write a longer composition without class preparation. 


Sentences should be simple and clear but not childish. 
Coherent and well-developed. Unusual words may be 
looked up in a dictionary. Minor 


. Ability to write a term paper in French. Major 
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Literature is not included in this scale because it presents a wholly 
different problem of evaluation. The “Civilization” factor is provisional, 
inasmuch as at present a committee of faculty members and students is 
working on a possible foreign civilization seminar which may transcend 
the confines of the language class and weave together the arts and the social 
sciences. 

The scale has no doubt many weaknesses and is in many points sub- 
jective in spite of the effort to obtain objectivity. But it is an attempt to 
clarify thought on the subject not only for the language instructor but for 
the general advisers and for the students themselves. Comments, criti- 
cisms, or suggestions are earnestly solicited and will be gratefully received. 
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A Note on Spanish Vocabulary 


GERALD E. WADE 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 


S one feature of her Master’s thesis, The Incidence of a Limited Vocabu- 

lary in Spanish Prose, which was directed in major part by Professor 
Walter E. Stiefel and was accepted by the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee in August, 1936, Miss Evelyn White investigated the 
following question relative to Spanish vocabulary: How many words of , 
prose of average difficulty will the student probably have to read in order to 
encounter all or nearly all of the first 1,500 or of the first 2,200 words of the 
Buchanan Spanish Word Book?! The results of her investigation are pre- 
sented in summary fashion herewith.? 

The study involved the counting of 20,000 running words from each of 
two books, Benavente’s Rosas de otowo and Valle-Inclan’s Sonata de otono,® 
both of which Miss White shows, with appropriate figures, to be composed 
in prose which may justifiably be considered as of average difficulty.* Dis- 
regarding for the purposes of this summary a number of her tables which 
contain a varied array of interesting figures relative to the vocabulary 
make-up of the two books, one finds the core of her problem revealed by 
the table on the following page. 

The table is to be read as follows: in line one, in the first 5,000 words of 
the Sonata de otovo, there are 1,018 different words, of which 559 are in- 
cluded among the first 1,494 of Buchanan, and 647 among the first 2,190.5 


1 Accepting tentatively the conclusion drawn by Professor Algernon Coleman (cf. his 
Experiments and Studies in Modern Language Teaching, Chicago, 1934, p. 241) that the Spanish 
student’s minimum essential reading vocabulary should be of approximately the first 2,200 
items of the Word Book, Miss White nevertheless wished to discover whether the figures she 
would adduce from her investigation might permit of the conclusion that only the first 1,500 
words of the Book would suffice. At the end of her study, she decided that the larger figure 
is markedly the more desirable. 

* The present commentator’s task has been merely to give a synopsis of Miss White’s 
material, to rearrange it in a form more suitable for a brief presentation, and to make a minor 
observation or two which the original thesis lacks. 

§ Inasmuch as each of the volumes runs only a few hundred words more than the 20,000 
in the count, this really involved each book in toto; there was, therefore, no sampling of the 
variety used heretofore in a number of vocabulary counts. 

* Miss White’s conclusion regarding the lack of difficulty of Valle-Inclan’s Sonata de otovio 
does not correspond with that reached by Wade and Banner for the same author’s Cara de 
plata (cf. Coleman, op. cit., pp. 237-238). 

5 The reader will recall that owing to Buchanan’s use of a merit-number for each word, 
it is not readily feasible to divide his complete list of 6,702 items into groups each of which 
has exactly the same number of words. Thus it is difficult, without disregarding the values of 
the merit-numbers, to divide the first 2,200 items of the Word Book (including the 189 words 
of Part I) into sections of an even 500 words each, with a division at items 500, 1,000, 1,500, 
2,000, etc. A careful examination of the Word Book reveals a logical division at items 1,494 and 
2,190; hence the choice of these figures above. 
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Likewise, in the first 5,000 words of Rosas de otovo, there are 787 different 
words, of which 530 occur among the first 1,494 of Buchanan, and 598 
among the first 2,190. In the same manner (line 5), of a total number of 
1,527 different words among the first 10,000 of the Sonata de otofio, 726 are 
also included in the Buchanan 1,494-group, and 866 in the 2,190-group, 
The balance of the table is to be read in the same manner. 





























Sonata de otofio Rosas de otofio 
Number of different Number of different 
words Total words Total 
number of number of 
First First different First First different 
1,494 of | 2,190 of words 1,494 of | 2,190 of words 
Buchanan | Buchanan Buchanan | Buchanan 
First 5,000 559 647 1,018 530 598 787 
Second 5,000 550 638 1,024 565 650 858 
Third 5,000 578 665 1,046 522 585 764 
Fourth 5,000 546 652 1,067 533 597 759 
avg.: 558 javg.: 650 javg.: 1,039 | avg.: 537 javg.: 607 javg.: 792 
First 10,000 726 866 1,527 736 866 1,230 
Second 10,000 750 905 1,609 716 825 1,141 
avg.: 738 javg.: 885 javg.: 1,568 | avg.: 726 javg.: 845 javg.: 1,185 
First 20,000 914 1,130 2,298 929 1,123 1,729 























It is the averages in the table which present the most revelatory data. 
First, it is to be noted that in each 5,000-word group of the Sonata de otofio, 
there is an average of 1,039 different words, of which an average of 558— 
54 percent—appear in the 1,494-group of the Word Book, and 650—63 per- 
cent—in the first 2,190. In each 5,000-word group of Rosas de otovo, there 
is an average of 792 different words, of which there are 537, or 68 percent, 
among the first 1,494, and 607, or 77 percent, among the first 2,190. In each 
10,000-word group of the Sonata de otomo, there is an average of 1,568 
different words, of which 738 (47 percent), occur in the 1,494-group of the 
Word Book, and 885 (57 percent) in the 2,190-group. In each 10,000-word 
group of the Rosas de otovo there is an average of 1,185 different words, of 
which 726, or 61 percent, are included in the first 1,494 of the Word Book, 
and 845, or 71 percent, in the first 2,190. Finally, in the 20,000 running 
words of the Sonata de otofio and the Rosas de otofo there are 2,298 and 
1,729 words, respectively, of which 914 (40 percent) and 929 (54 percent), 
respectively, fall within the Word Book’s first 1,494 items, and 1,130 (49 
percent) and 1,123 (65 percent), within the first 2,190. 

One fact vital to the present problem is immediately to be observed from 
the above figures. The farther one progresses into either the Sonata de otono 
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or the Rosas de otovo, the more rarely does he meet new words for the first 
time. For—witness the above paragraph—whereas 54 percent of the first 
5,000 words of the Sonata de otofo are in the Word Book’s 1,494-group, only 
47 percent of the different words of the first 10,000 are in that group, and 
only 40 percent of the entire 20,000 are in the group. The corresponding 
percentages for the 2,190-group of Buchanan are 63, 57, and 49. The figures 
for the Rosas de otoio show the same tendency.® Taking into consideration 
this constantly decreasing opportunity for the reader to meet new words, 
the pertinent question already raised above is: How many running words 
would one have to read in order to encounter at least once all of the words 
in the Buchanan 1,494-group or the 2,190’-group? At the risk of over- 
whelming the reader with figures, we present one last survey. 

The 914 words of the Sonata de otovo (see the table, last line), form only 
61 percent of the total 1,494-group (914+ 1,494=.61). And the 929 words 
of the Rosas de otomo are only 62 percent of that group (929+ 1,494=.62). 
Again, the 1,130 words of the Sonata de otomo and the 1,123 of the 
Rosas de otovio are only 52 percent and 51 percent, respectively, of the 
2,190-group of Buchanan. Miss White asserts, basing her statement on a 
count the detailed figures of which she does not present in her thesis, that 
in the combined texts there are 1,210, or 81 percent, of the first 1,494, and 
1,558, or 71 percent, of the first 2,190 items of the Word Book. She concludes 
that it is impossible from the data made available by her thesis to answer 
the question posed at the beginning of her investigation. She continues: 
“Tt is also impossible to make an accurate estimate by using the data al- 
ready obtained. If an attempt is made to get an approximate figure by the 
interpolation of the successive differences between the number of different 
words from the 1,494-group or the 2,190-list found in 5,000, 10,000, 15,000 
and 20,000 words in a mathematical formula, the results seem to indicate 
that all of the 1,500 items would be found in reading 40,000 words, and all 
of the 2,200 items in 50,000 words. (But in the 40,000 words actually 
counted, only 1,210 of the 1,500 and 1,558 of the 2,200 were encountered.) 
The figures obtained by using a semi-logarithmic graph show that the 
1,500 items would be found only after reading about 90,000 to 100,000 
words, and the 2,200 items after about 180,000 to 200,000. Since the results 
obtained by these two different mathematical devices vary so greatly, 
neither of these estimates can be accepted. However, in each book exam- 
ined, as just seen, a few more than 900 words from the 1,500 list were found, 
and in both books about 1,200. Since, therefore, there are in each book 
about 300 words (1,200 minus 900) from the 1,500 items which are not 


* The tendency is logical and inevitable. For the farther one goes into any book, the less 
often can new words occur, because of the constantly increasing repetition of those which 
have been used in preceding pages. 

7 For purposes of convenience, Miss White sometimes uses interchangeably the figures 
1,494 and 1,500, and 2,190 and 2,200. 
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common to the other book, we might make the very tentative inference 
that if a total of 60,000 words are read, 20,000 from each of three different 
authors, approximately all of the 1,500 items will be encountered. Again, 
in each book there are approximately 1,125 words from the first 2,200 
items, and in both books about 1,550. Since in each book about 425 words 
(1,550 minus 1,125) from the 2,200 are not common to the other book, 
possibly all of the 2,200 might be encountered in reading approximately 
80,000 words, 20,000 from each of four different authors. These last figures 
appear to be plausible, as they take range into account. Naturally, the 
wider the range of reading, the smaller will be the amount needed to be 
read in order to find all the words.’’® 

Miss White, then, was unable to achieve a definitive answer to the ques- 
tion she proposed for her study. Her efforts, however, have not been en- 
tirely in vain. For she has made obvious in a very concrete fashion that if 
the elementary student is to build either a 1,500-word or a 2,200-word 
vocabulary through meeting again and again the same words in his reading, 
he will have to peruse a prohibitive number of pages of prose of average 
difficulty, if that prose is written by only one or two or three authors. Her 
figures make patent once again the need for the rewriting for elementary use 
of novels and plays of that quality of prose in order that the vocabulary 
may be cut to a reasonable maximum number of the more common words, 
may present those words with sufficient repetition to insure that the stu- 
dent may meet each item a number of times, and may offer them in the 
proper density per page.® 


8 Miss White comments at this point that the smaller the unit counted, the higher is the 
percentage of the words found in the first 1,494 or 2,190 items. A feature she failed to remark 
on is one which experienced teachers need no figures to verify, viz., that if one’s object is to 
encounter as rapidly as possible all the words of either the 1,494-group or the 2,190-group of 
Buchanan, he should read small units (of 5,000 or less words) in as many different authors as 
possible. It would seem, then, that for the purpose of vocabulary building, one should perhaps 
use an anthology of short stories rather than a novel or a number of plays by the same author 
—this, if in prose as originally written by the various authors. The question of prose “doc- 
tored” for vocabulary building is commented on infra. 

® Miss White’s tentative conclusions are based on the theory that vocabulary is most 
efficiently built by seeing words in context. She warns, however, that up to the present there 
has been little scientific basis for the theory, and refers to the study by H. R. Huse (The 
Psychology of Foreign Language Study; it is summarized in Coleman’s Analytical Bibliography 
of Modern Language Teaching, Chicago, 1933, no. 48) in which Mr. Huse concludes that if 
one’s intent is to learn the meaning of units of expression separately, or in varying combina- 
tions, it is inefficient to attempt to learn them! in context. 
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Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, Illinois 
5 N the following article we shall attempt from two quite different 
eg points of view, and with a detailed illustration in both instances, to 
¢ § throw some light on the problem of teaching foreign languages. And, in a 


third section, we may succeed in drawing a few conclusions. At all events, 
J however, we cannot emphasize too strongly that we are essaying neither a 
> o systematic philosophy nor a methodology of foreign language teaching. 
f All that we aim to do is to give a few stimulating suggestions; and any crit- 
d icism will be taken as a welcome enlargement of our viewpoint. 


1. Integrating the Teaching of Modern Foreign 
Languages with Mental Hygiene 


e 
r 
e First we have the case of a fourteen-year-old boy, a high-school fresh- 
y man just beginning to study French. He shows a great interest in mathe- 
P matics and sciences, but dislikes, or is even downright hostile toward, any- 
thing connected with “‘language.”’ His English teacher can do nothing 
e ff with him. He has no difficulty in solving a complicated problem in mathe- 
matics, but he is incapable of clearly organizing and presenting a simple 
body of facts in an English theme or an oral exercise. 


‘ We learn that this boy has two brothers—one two years older than he, 
0 the other three years younger—and that he does not get on very well with 
f them, for in his family he has the reputation of being quarrelsome. Since 
‘ he lacks versatility of expression, his part in the family altercations is lim- 
ited to a dogged repetition of the same arguments (often not very sound 


ones) with such a display of lung power that at times his people don’t want 
him to talk any more. (‘‘Please don’t talk at all if you can’t talk decently!’’) 
The injustice—as he sees it—of this treatment makes him surly, and 
naturally does not increase his pleasure in expressing himself. 

Especially delicate and critical are his relations with his elder brother, 
who, as we might expect, is the stronger physically, but is not mentally 
superior. From early childhood on. this conviction was impressed on our 
boy’s mind: ‘“‘My brother is duller than I am, but he is stronger. This is a 
terrible world, where the bright people can’t get their way, and have to 
knuckle under to the stupid ones.” It is interesting to note that this en- 
tire situation is revealed in two photographs. These two pictures show the 
whole family in approximately the same grouping. In the first, our boy (at 
the age of three) is sitting on his mother’s lap playing with a box; the elder 
brother (five years old) is sitting at his mother’s feet, and seems to want 
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the box. In the second picture, the elder brother is playing with the box, 
and the younger is looking down indignantly at him—apparently the larger 
boy has succeeded in taking the box away from the smaller. The attitude of 
the little fellow is clearly revealed in this second picture: he is looking 
down on his stronger brother. 

We also learn that the elder brother particularly dislikes to hear the 
younger arguing and quarreling; and when the younger boy asserts his 
“rights” too vociferously, the elder often peremptorily orders him to “be 
quiet.” On these occasions the younger brother has the habit of saying, “If 
you don’t like my voice, that’s too bad.” He is actually convinced that 
his elder brother hates his voice. 

The elder brother’s attitude is readily understandable. For two years, 
before his brother was born, the older was the sole object of all his mother’s 
attentions and affections. Whenever the younger brother, as a baby, let 
his voice be heard, it meant that the mother would have to leave the older 
child alone and see what the younger one wanted. So the elder brother 
came to the conclusion that his brother’s voice was “robbing” him of some- 
thing. But the fact that the physically stronger elder brother could always 
enforce “quiet’’ was unfavorable to the development of any powers of ex- 
pression in the younger brother, who could scarcely open his mouth with- 
out arousing opposition. 

As we might expect, our boy has difficulty in acquiring friends, in 
making contacts of any sort, and in developing his social interest in gen- 
eral, for his early experiences made him expect “‘other people’’ to be always 
stupider and stronger than he. This is plainly shown in a childhood re- 
collection that he reports to us. One day when he was alone in the living- 
room, he looked out the window, which gave on Main Street, and saw his 
elder brother riding along on a donkey. What our boy seems to mean is 
this: ‘“My brother is officially more important than I [Main Street, riding], 
but he is a little stupid [donkey]. Since stupid people are always stronger 
and more influential in this world, I can have no companionship [he stays 
at home alone].”’ 

Now, how can we utilize our knowledge of this boy’s personality when 
we attempt to teach him French, for instance, in the schoolroom? We 
might use as our textbook E. Breuil’s Lecons illustrées de Frangais, Cours 
spécial (Paris, Librairie Larousse), in which simple pictures are described 
in simple language. These simple pictures present situations from everyday 
life that are intelligible to any child—for example (p. 13): ‘“Toute la famille 
est 4 table. Le pére est au milieu; la mére est en face de luii—Le pére a 
son fils ainé 4 sa droite et sa fille ainée 4 sa gauche. Le plus jeune garcon 
et sa petite sceur sont en face l’un de l’autre. La bonne est prés de la porte,” 
etc. 

We will suppose that, in a class of thirteen or fourteen-year-olds (first- 
year French), one of these pictures will be taken up daily after the first 
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six or eight weeks. Once they have studied ten or fifteen of them, the pu- 
pils will have enough vocabulary and syntax to make up and describe their 
own simple pictures. We shall urge them to describe simple situations simi- 
lar to those in their book, but based upon some sort of personal experience. 
For example, the boy of whom we spoke above already has a large enough 
vocabulary (“room,” “window,” “brother,” street,” “donkey,” etc.) to 
recount his childhood memories. On the surface, his “‘picture’’ is no dif- 
ferent from any of the everyday situations described in Breuil’s book. But 
it means infinitely more to the boy himself (without his knowing why), for 
it presents nothing less than his whole attitude toward life. 

And so, in addition to the series of pictures studied in school, the pupils 
will gradually build up their own series, in which they can make free, orig- 
inal use of vocabulary and rules in giving form to their personal expe- 
riences. We will read and correct the pupils’ “pictures,”’ and stimulate them 
to continue the work by making them see that we understand their situa- 
tions. This can be done through judicious questioning—for example in our 
case: ‘Can you ride, too? Would you rather ride a horse or a donkey? Who 
has the better grades, you or your brother? Can a pupil who makes good 
grades ride a donkey, or is that beneath his dignity?”—By answering these 
simple questions (asked in the foreign language) in a few simple words the 
pupil can develop a better understanding of his whole situation. One day 
our boy handed in the following ‘‘picture.’”’ His brother—so he tells us— 


likes dogs, but he does not want the dog to be fed in the dining-room. He 


(the younger brother) cares nothing for dogs, but it makes no difference to 
him if the dog is fed in the dining-room. Through careful questioning, the 
boy was made to realize that his elder brother has a strong feeling for 
questions of rank and position, since he had everything to himself before 
the birth of his younger brother, who, he feels, has ousted him from his 
“position.”’ It is quite as if the elder brother were always trying to say, 
“Everyone in his place—a dog is a nice animal, but the dining-room is no 
place for him.”’ Thus our boy is brought to a better understanding of his 
brother and his situation—the brother whom he had hitherto observed 
with a hostile eye. And the understanding of a fellow-being implies prog- 
ress in the development of one’s social interest. The realization that he is 
capable of understanding someone else comes to the boy as an enrichment 
of his own spiritual self, and makes this fairly anti-social individual into a 
socially sympathetic person. 

The use of the foreign language and not the pupils’ mother-tongue in 
these situation-pictures and the question-and-answer game seems to us to 
be of specific value. The analysis of personal conflicts and difficulties is 
frequently painful, and often the “‘patient”’ gets the impression that some- 
thing must be wrong with him—or else why is he being analyzed? The 
foreign language provides a good “alibi’”—for no matter what topics are 
raised, the pupil can feel that everything is simply a means to the prime 
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end of learning the foreign language. Most people like to feel that their 
problems are being dealt with, but they do not want to make the open 
admission that they are their problems. Hence the integration of foreign- 
language instruction with mental hygiene meets a need in many people. 
They can have the satisfaction of dealing with their problems without hav- 
ing to admit that these personal problems are the main issue—the foreign 
language can pass for the main issue. 


2. The Integration of the Teaching of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages with Social Science and Mental Hygiene 


We must expect frequent objections to the use of our method in the 
case of children who are too much occupied with their own problems. 
Would it not be better, we are asked, to try to distract them from their egos 
rather than to have them work systematically at the treatment of their 
problems? Our answer must be that children who are too much concerned 
with their own egos must first of all be brought to an understanding of 
their troubles. For as long as his difficulties continue unclarified, the child 
will not be disposed to conduct himself socially, since these unclarified 
problems prevent him from developing his sense of community. 

But we will not limit ourselves to supplementing Breuil’s series of 
pictures with a “‘subjective” series. We will attempt as soon as possible 
to extend our work from the mental-hygiene phase to a social-science phase. 
That is, after we have studied (1) simple situations from daily life, and 
(2) situations with a specifically personal tone, we will proceed to an at- 
tempt to understand (3) situations with a specifically French (or German) 
background. We cannot begin too early to prepare the way for written 
contact with French children, for the learning of a modern foreign lan- 
guage is, in itself, the making of new contacts. But since it is no easy matter 
to write ‘anything you want,” and the children are often at a loss to 
know what to write about, it might be advisable for them to ask ques- 
tions that have some bearing on what they are studying. If our pupils 
were to ask their foreign friends to prepare simple situation-pictures based 
on their personal experiences, it might perhaps be possible to augment our 
two series of pictures with still a third series provided by the French children. 

For example, a fifteen-year-old girl wrote the following letter! to her 
French friend: 

“Every day in our French class we study a simple picture. The last 
picture showed this situation—the mother is playing the piano, and the 
family is listening. Have you ever had an experience like this?” 

The fifteen-year-old French girl (the only girl in a family of six boys) 
replied: 

“Thank you very much for your charming description. Yes, I have 


1 The letters are given in abridged translation. 
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often had similar experiences. I play the piano pretty well, but my mother 
and I are the only musical members of our family. I often play for my 
brothers, and all six of them sit around me and listen.’’ 

The two girls continued their correspondence, and fifteen months later 
the French girl writes, in an altogether different context: “. . . itseems to me 
that in this world the boys and the girls are always fighting for priority. I 
believe that men are physically stronger, but women have subtler weap- 
ons.” (She seems to have already reached the novel-reading stage.) 

It is not difficult to guess what she means: a woman can play the piano, 
for instance, and the men have to “‘listen.’’ Men are strong, it is true—but 
it is the women who “‘set the fashion.” 

The first letter alone was enough to set off a classroom discussion as to 
whether it is universally true, or specifically French, that women “‘set the 
fashion” (at the piano and elsewhere). And for fifteen months this same 
topic was raised time and again. Some of the girls, who had already begun 
to study French literature, brought up the point that the intellectual move- 
ments in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century France originated in the 
salons, where women set the fashion—the Marquise de Rambouillet, Mlle 
de Scudéry, and later Mme Geoffrin, Mlle de Lespinasse, and the rest. 
And other pupils, who were better acquainted with medieval civilization, 
showed that even in the twelfth century some of the great works of French 
literature—for example, Chrétien de Troyes’ epic poems—were produced 
at the instigation, and to suit the tastes, of such influential women as 
Marie, Countess of Champagne. Still others instanced the surprisingly ac- 
tive part that women—Joan of Arc and, later, Charlotte Corday—have 
taken in the making of French history. We also interpreted from this point 
of view one of Maupassant’s short stories, which tells how, during the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1871, the mere presence of a courageous girl re- 
stores discipline among a troop of exhausted and demoralized French 
soldiers. By the time the second letter arrived, the class seemed to have 
reached the conclusion that women are generally more influential in France 
than in other national cultures, and that for this reason the Frenchwoman 
is more confident of her power to “set the fashion.” 

This was in March, 1935, at a time when the second-year French class? 
was far enough advanced to begin reading selected articles from French 
newspapers. Now we discovered that France was in the midst of a sharp 
controversy over the Frenchwoman’s right to vote. In the year 1935, the 
supposedly influential women of France were still without electoral fran- 
chise! New and more profound inquiries were now undertaken. We studied 
the comedies of Moliére, one of the most representative Frenchmen of all 
time, and came to the opinion that paternal authority in France was al- 
ways exceptionally great, and that French girls ordinarily had their hus- 
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bands forced upon them. One group was assigned to study and interpret 
Henry Becque’s Les Corbeaux (1881), and made the following report: “The 
father of a French family dies in bad financial circumstances, and leaves a 
feeble widow and three helpless daughters. A swarm of hungry ravens—the 
notary, a music teacher, a former business-partner—descends upon the 
inheritance of the wretched women. Finally one of the daughters sacrifices 
herself, and saves the family by accepting the marriage-proposal of an old, 
unscrupulous creditor.” The class now arrived at the better-founded con- 
clusion that the Frenchwoman has never given up her fight for equal 
rights, but that she has never been proof against oppression and has by no 
means achieved her purpose even at the present time. 

And now discussions of the following nature ensued. Argument: ‘‘La 
politesse francaise is proverbial. Louis XIV, the ideal of French culture, 
doffed his hat to every lady-in-waiting.” Counter-argument: “Ts it not pos- 
sible that excessive, coddling politeness may often be only a subtle means 
of reminding the object of this politeness that he is a weakling? For if he 
were not weak, he would not have to be treated with such unusual deli- 
cacy.” Argument: ““‘Women’s styles play a more important réle in France 
than in any other country, and French husbands are always willing and 
eager to dress their wives in the latest expensive fashions.’’ Counter-argu- 
ment: ‘Is it any particular honor for the Frenchwoman to be an article 
of luxury at her husband’s expense?”’ etc. 


3. A Few Suggestions and Conclusions 


These last details will make clear the fact that we are working toward 
an active, intelligent interest in French civilization. And we can achieve 
this end by correlating social science and mental hygiene with the teaching 
and learning of the foreign language, for we cannot understand the given 
facts of French culture without a knowledge of their social set-up. But “‘to 
understand” means to discover and reveal the unconscious or half-con- 
scious underlying motives. And when we undertake to integrate the teach- 
ing of foreign languages with social science and mental hygiene, we will 
soon realize that it makes no essential difference whether we study the 
childhood-recollections of our fifteen-year-old boy, or the Frenchwoman’s 
right to vote. In both cases we must study (1) the social set-up (the posi- 
tion of the boy among his brothers and sisters; the social standard of the 
family), and (2) the psychological situation (is politeness a means of sup- 
pressing the Frenchwoman?). In both cases we are dealing in a sense with 
patients, whom we wish to understand and help. We wish to show the boy 
that he should not overestimate the difficulty of his position as a physi- 
cally weaker younger child. And, through our correspondence, we wish to 
show “‘the members of the French culture-group”’ that politeness may under 
some circumstances be a dangerous thing, since it lulls its object into 
submission. And it makes no essential difference whether we try to under- 
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stand an individual or a whole culture-group. The method is the same, and 
it is comforting and beneficial for a troubled individual to realize that 
“making mistakes in conduct”’ is not a fault peculiar to him, but a common 
and general occurrence. For even great nations can ‘‘make mistakes’; and 
it is probable, or even certain, that people of these other nations who un- 
derstand us could call our attention to mistakes of our own of which we 
were never conscious. From this point of view, we are less concerned with 
“making mistakes” than we are with making progress. What we call a 
“mistake,” either individual or collective, represents, in this light, a lower 
retarded stage of development which we aim to raise, both individually and 
collectively, to higher and higher levels, in the spirit of progressive evo- 
lution. When our fifteen-year-old boy realizes that his situation as a child 
is not a universal one, and that he cannot judge human beings by the cri- 
terion of his childhood experiences—when he realizes this, he has attained 
a higher stage in his development. And the French correspondent, as the 
representative and propagator of his civilization, has reached a higher 
stage when he realizes that “‘politeness may under certain circumstances 
be tyranny”’ and becomes aware of all the implications of this truth. 

In the case of the boy, we pointed out that the use of the foreign lan- 
guage as an “alibi” is a specific advantage. And we believe that the social 
aspect of foreign language teaching is of similar specific value. Our techni- 
cal civilization is gradually effacing all boundaries in space and time. 
Radio, television, and many other inventions are continually bringing 
nations into closer physical reach of one another. Now it is of vital im- 
portance that our emotions keep pace with this development. In any event, 
we must be neighbors; and if we are not good neighbors, we will be bad 
ones. The learning of a foreign language seems to us an especially effica- 
cious means of surmounting the emotional barriers between man and man. 
For we are all too prone to be totally uninterested in those whose language 
we do not understand. But if, by learning at least one foreign language, we 
try to “understand’’ one group of people (and by “understanding” we 
mean grasping the social and psychological situation of this group), we 
can actually feel the growth and expansion of our sense of community. We 
must, therefore, consider the main objective of foreign language teaching to be 
the development of a feeling of kinship with those whom we “‘naturally”’ call 
foreigners because of their language. 

And from this point of view it is clear why we cannot be satisfied to make 
the acquaintance of a foreign culture through translations. If we are really 
serious, and really want to develop our sense of community, we cannot wait 
for a go-between but must take the initiative ourselves. 

The teaching and learning of a foreign language, integrated with social 
science and mental hygiene, is an effective means of proving to others—and 
to ourselves—that we are honestly and wholeheartedly intent upon de- 
veloping our sense of community. 











The Use of the Foreign Language in Teaching 
a Foreign Literature™ 


C. E. TURNER 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


HE following conclusions about foreign literature courses conducted in 
foreign languages are presented quite simply and dogmatically in the 
hope that they may be provocative. 

1. It is desirable that the undergraduate curriculum offer such courses, 
Students with taste and aptitude for language study wish normally to 
maintain their contact with the language throughout the four years. This 
desire is particularly legitimate in the case of those who have some thought 
of teaching the language, unless of course we wish to widen that gulf be- 
tween training and function which is one of the besetting sins of the lan- 
guage-teaching group. Some colleagues have seen in the desire to continue 
linguistic study a manifestation of the commercial spirit, an incursion of 
training into the domain of education. Such an objection, if we take it to 
mean that when Professor Cons (for example) enters the door, literature 
and culture fly out at the window, is best met with ridicule. Further, it is 
met by precisely the kind of course herein discussed. It is perfectly true that 
for the intellectually exigent student, “practical” courses in grammar and 
idiom, composition and conversation, are found to run thin in the junior 
and senior years. This is the point at which to profit by his natural desire 
to go on trying to do better the thing he loves to do, and by his sound in- 
tuition (not often enough found in professors) that the linguistic arts de- 
mand practice, by offering distinct “content”? courses conducted in the 
foreign language. Theoretically, they could be on any subject under the sun. 
In practice, the advantage of their being either on the literature or on the 
civilization of the country whose language is being used is too obvious for 
development. 

2. It is entirely feasible to conduct literature courses in a foreign lan- 
guage, without detriment to “culture’’, where instructor and students are 
properly qualified. The zeal with which this is denied will be found directly 
proportionate to the speaker’s linguistic inability. Such courses are being 
successfully given every day. 

3. There should be a single, not a double, set of aims for literature 
courses in English and for those in foreign language. A good literature 
course, in whatever language it be given, does at least three things. It famil- 
iarizes the student with a corpus of material, more or less factual. It reveals 
fresh points of view, perspectives that end in questions. It gives some 
notion of the methods of investigation by which the field may be explored 


* A paper presented at the annual meeting of the Association of Modern Language Teach- 
ers of the Middle States and Maryland, Atlantic City, N. J., November 28, 1936. 
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further. A good literature course in a foreign language is one which does 
these things as well as a good teacher can do them in English. 

Of the above three general aims, it is method which should receive most 
emphasis at the graduate level. At the undergraduate, it is the revelation 
of points of view and of perspectives. 

It should now be clear that the kind of course here being discussed is 
not that in which a page of Balzac is used as a source of idioms for drill. 
If Balzac may continue to serve as an example, our course must make the 
student thoroughly at home in the Human Comedy; it must teach him how 
to control the enormous Balzac bibliography, and what is the significance 
of the recent work on Balzac’s correspondence; and it will raise, among 
many others, the question whether Balzac is the answer to the Marxian 
critic’s contentions about the artist and capitalistic society. 

It is only apparently leaving the point to say that the other besetting 
sin of our teaching group is our failure to exploit the incomparable richness 
in ideas of the material to which linguistic training has given us access. 
We should not lose the habit of pushing our knowledge out to the points 
where foreign literature touches other fields—philosophy, politics, religion, 
history, and the rest—and of revealing to our students the implications at 
the points of contact. Is there today any teacher of the modern literatures 
who bears to the rest of his university the vital relationship of the late 
Irving Bzbbitt to the Harvard of President Lowell?! 

4, A qualified instructor for the kind of course under consideration is 
any person who, through the medium of foreign language, can accomplish 
the above aims as well as a good teacher could do using English. Granted 
equal teaching ability and knowledge, a native of the language will normally 
best meet this requirement. Let it be said without any intention of dis- 
courtesy, however, that Europeans are not born with a knowledge of lit- 
erary history and of its methods, and that on the other hand, in spite of 
the almost heroic efforts of our graduate schools, an American does some- 
times enter the faculty ranks with a command of the language he is teach- 
ing. 

5. Literature courses in foreign language will ordinarily be offered as 
junior or senior electives. They should be open only to students who have 
spent successfully at least one year in a “practical” course conducted en- 
tirely in the foreign language and who desire to maintain their contact with 
it. Where the use of foreign language is felt as a barrier to the accomplish- 
ment of cultural aims, it is frequently because the foregoing condition is 
waived. The necessity of building toward these courses from the very begin- 
ning of language study must be squarely faced. While it is by no means pos- 
sible or desirable to push all students on to this level, or to exclude from the 


1It may be objected that Professor Babbitt gave his courses in English, but let it be 
remembered that the present paper contends precisely that literature courses should have the 
same aims regardless of the language in which they are given. 
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curriculum literature electives in English, no student should be deprived in 
the earlier stages of language study of the kind of teaching which can fit 
him for our type of course if he has the necessary ability. 

If the principle of building toward such courses be granted, this has lit- 
erary as well as linguistic implications. While literary history as course- 
content should not be undertaken through the medium of foreign language 
until the stage of advancement demanded above, there is no reason why 
the student should not at all levels meet literature of definite worth. It is 
scandalous, indeed, if he does not do so. 

6. Concerning method, it is necessary to be much less dogmatic. Per- 
haps we do not often enough remember what Renan said of his Latin mas- 
ters, that they had no methods, and that this was the only good method. 
Other things being equal, there is reason to favor in the present case some 
method which shall allow the student a measure of active participation in 
the course. The explication de textes offers a number of rather peculiar 
advantages. It fits well with a background either of extensive reading or of 
lectures, and at the same time allows frequent creative participation to the 
student if the class is small. Where the instructor takes the floor in turn with 
his students, there is much to be gained in the way of stimulation, direction, 
and even fraternity. By making the assignments well in advance, and guid- 
ing the student’s preparation, the instructor can, if he choose, teach a great 
deal about bibliographical method. The explication calls, it will be remem- 
bered, for the student’s talking logically, connectedly, and according to a 
plan, about the passage at hand. In a brief introduction, he locates the pas- 
sage in the whole from which it is taken. He then analyzes, step by step, 
in the light of all he has been able to learn, the author’s creative process, 
bringing out the articulations and supplying the transitions. In a final 
synthesis, he endeavors to demonstrate the significance of the passage with 
reference to its author, to his movement, and to his period. The adaptation 
of details of this method to the character of the specific passage calls often 
for esthetic sensitiveness of a rather high order. Undergraduates can be led 
to fairly successful achievement of these aims, though by no means easily. 
The endeavor is the more worth making as these aims are in reality those 
of the modern foreign language disciplines: when our students have intelli- 
gent things to say and say them well in-foreign language, our job is being 
accomplished. 
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Some Things that Ought to Be in 
French Grammars 


CLIFFORD H. BISSELL 
University of California, Berkeley, California 


HE title of this article may be like a red rag to a bull to some educa- 

tionists and even to some teachers of French. “‘What! Does this fellow 
have the audacity to demand additions to material in grammars, at the 
very time when our aim is to minimize the teaching of grammar, to strive 
towards the ideal (even if unattainable) of doing away with it altogether, 
and to concentrate upon instructing our students in the art of reading for 
comprehension?” Nevertheless, I feel that I need make no apology. New 
French grammars and composition books still are being published, most 
schools and colleges in their French courses still make an effort to teach 
their students to express themselves to some extent in French, the majority 
of students seem to desire this, and a certain amount of grammar, whether 
called by that name or not, is necessary even to enable them merely to read 
“for comprehension only.” For instance, students who cannot make the 
distinction between the relatives qui and que (as they frequently cannot in 
reading courses) will not comprehend Le lion que poursuivit le chasseur or 
L’insecte que tua mon frére. 

My list, which follows, does not claim to be complete, nor do all the 
items in it apply to very elementary grammars which make no pretence of 
giving more than an outline of the essentials needed for a year or two in 
high school. And on the other hand, we must recognize that no grammar, 
even one so detailed as Plattner’s “‘Ausfiihrliche Grammatik,” can acquaint 
us with all the niceties and fine distinctions of a foreign language; some of 
these must be sought in dictionaries, others in compilations of idioms, and 
still others can be grasped only by long practice and close familiarity. For 
example, we learn in books that ainé means eldest, so we say le fils ainé or 
la fille atnée, but we can hardly expect to learn from books, unless indirectly 
and incidentally, that /’enfant ainé is a phrase not used by the French, who 
say instead l’ainé des enfants. They also say Je me suis lavé les deux mains, 
but not Je me suis levé les deux mains; Elle pince les lévres, but Elle se mord 
les lévres, and one can give no rule for such apparently capricious differen- 
tiations. Practice rather than precept is required to enable one to know 
when to translate English strength by French force and when by forces, and 
similarly, in our own language the French word infantile is rendered by 
two different words in infantile paralysis and infant mortality. “It is doubt- 
ful” would be c’est douteux, but “I am doubtful about that” would not be 
Je suis douteux la-dessus. Every language is full of such insidious difficulties, 
not usually serious if one is content with making oneself understood rather 
than desirous of speaking and writing as nearly as possible like a native. In 
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such cases it is best to say, as does one grammar: “The syntax of each 
French verb must be learned by observation. No safe comprehensive rule 
is possible.”’ Or, “‘Good dictionaries occasionally show what syntax is re- 
quired with this or that noun or adjective. Long lists cannot be given here.” 
Or, in connection with the use of disjunctive personal pronouns as objects 
of prepositions to denote inanimate things, “In this respect French usage 
is very uncertain. Observe!’ The cases I wish to discuss are of another sort. 
They are neither impossible to explain nor are they of unusual occurrence; 
on the contrary, they have forced themselves upon my attention because 
I have found them to be almost inevitable stumbling-blocks for students; 
in many cases, even, for students who are on the point of becoming ac- 
credited high-school teachers of French. Yet, out of more than fifty gram- 
mars that I have examined, those that explain any of them can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand, and most of them are not explained in any 
grammar I have seen. For better or for worse, here they are: 

1. Every grammar states that meilleur is an adjective and mieux an 
adverb, but I can recall none that mentions the numerous cases in which 
mieux is an adjective—generally but not always neuter in meaning. Many 
phrases come to one’s mind as examples: Tout est pour le mieux, Le mieux 
serait de ne rien dire, faute de mieux, C’est ce qu’il y a de mieux a faire, C’était 
mieux qu’un hibou, Laissez grandir votre merlichon, il est des mieux que j'ai 
pondus (Musset), Elle continue @ chercher le mieux, Un enfant de huit ans 
aurait trouvé mieux. To a lesser extent, the same remark applies to pis: e.g., 
Et qui pis est, Ce qui était pis, Mais ce fut pis encore, alongside of Le pire, 
c’est que. ...I have found one grammar that mentions the use of bien in 
the sense of good-looking, of course involving mieux as better-looking, and 
several call attention to adverbial uses of adjectives in phrases like cotter 
cher, parler bas, chanter faux, etc. Attention might also be called to such 
constructions as Ce n’est pas mal, votre dessin, mais celui de Pierre est mieux, 
where mal and mieux, though apparently adjectives, really are adverbs, 
the word fait being understood. In an example like C’est mal, ce que je vais 
dire, it is hard to state positively the function of mal. A student may notice 
such uses and think himself justified in extending them to such an obviously 
incorrect sentence as C’est un mieux dessin que celui de Pierre, or even, con- 
versely, Pierre a dessiné meilleur que vous. Another common adjectival use 
of bien and mieux is in the sense of comfortable and its comparative. 

2. The non-agreement of the past participle with interrogative qui. 
Found in only one grammar, which states: “Interrogative gui is always 
treated as masculine singular, so that one cannot say ‘Qui est venue?’.” 


1 Grandgent’s “Short French Grammar’ goes so far as to declare: “‘As to syntax itself, 
I do not believe that very much of it can ever be learned from a textbook: the student must, 
in the main, become acquainted with constructions through his own observation of the spoken 
and written language.” 
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This example is not so forceful as it might be, because of the indefiniteness 
of the gui; a better one would have been Qui a-t-il épousé?, where the qui 
is necessarily feminine in meaning. 

3. Another troublesome case is the agreement of words with titles of 
books, plays, etc. It crops up eventually for every student who takes more 
than an elementary course in French, yet all grammars seem to ignore it. 
How does a student know what to do when confronted with this sentence, 
taken from an actual composition book: “Do you mean ‘La Vie en Fleur’ 
by Anatole France? Yes, I bought it paper-bound, but I shall have it bound 
in leather.” Shall he make the participle feminine, and shall he translate 7 
by le or la? The book gives him no help, and he will probably be more con- 
fused than ever if he comes across a sentence like this, of a type not un- 
common in critical writings: Pourtant, ‘Les Corbeaux,’ qui avaient fondé la 
renommée littéraire de l’auteur, n’assurérent point sa fortune (E. Sée, ‘Le 
théatre fran¢ais contemporain”’). It would be logical for him to conclude 
that one would write “Les Corbeaux’’ avaient fondé la renommée littéraire de 
Vauteur, mais ils n’assurérent point sa fortune, and consequently, that one 
should also write “Les Corbeaux?” Je ne les ai jamais lus. The French are 
indeed a logical people, but they do not seem to carry their logic to this 
point. Professor W. L. Schwartz of Stanford University, in the Modern 
Language Journal for December, 1932, discusses this subject briefly and 
shows that in publishers’ catalogues the word volume is either inserted or 
understood between a title and such an adjective as broché or relié, but this 
does not seem to dispose completely of the question of pronouns; we have 
seen above that a relative pronoun agrees with the grammatical plural of 
the title, so why not a personal pronoun? There is, of course, the important 
practical difference that gui shows no variation in form, and is known to be 
a plural only by its verb, whereas Jes varies both for the eye and the ear. 
But this suggests the question as to what a French writer would do if his 
sentence required the use of a lequel form instead of gui. He would probably 
manage to avoid such a sentence; in spoken French, however, one does not 
have time to frame one’s sentences so readily, and a Frenchman, in reply 
to a question Que pensez-vous des ‘“‘Corbeaux?” would probably reply Je ne 
ai jamais lu; I do not think he would be careful to say Je n’ai jamais lu 
cette piéce-la. Many of my students have been perplexed by this matter. 

4. The phrases to read about and to write about, especially the former, 
which every student invariably renders lire de—and quite naturally too, 
since he knows that it is correct to say parler de. The authors of certain 
grammars apparently would do this themselves; in one grammar, praise- 
worthy in most respects, the chapter on interrogative pronouns contains 
the sentence for translation: “Of whom and of what are you reading?” 
The student has had no inkling from anything in the book that a literal 
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translation is impossible here, so the fault, either through ignorance or 
through negligence, lies with the author.? 

5. The phrase avoir beau plus an infinitive. The common error, fostered 
by textbooks, is to translate it ‘‘to do something in vain.” Mr. Paul-Louis 
Faye, in the French Review for October, 1931, has pointed out the incorrect- 
ness of this translation, because avoir beau is an accessory, concessive clause, 
and II avait beau manger is no more a complete sentence than Méme s’il 
mangeait. Hence such questions as the following (again taken from an 
actual grammar): Pourquoi Jacques a-t-il beau manger lorsqu’il est en mer? 
are not equivalent to Why is it useless for James to eat? etc., but rather to 
Why much as James eats? etc., which of course is impossible. At best, the 
translation to do something in vain or It is useless for you to . . . would break 
down in these quotations: Vous avez beau étre Allemand, vous aimez, je 
suppose, les spectacles et le vin de champagne (E. Souvestre, “Le sculpteur 
de la Forét-Noire’’), and Elle a beau étre jolie, cela n’empéche pas qu’elle 
n’ait des maniéres beaucoup trop décidées (Musset, “On ne badine pas avec 
V’amour’’). There is the additional danger that the student, taught that 
avoir beau faire quelque chose means to do something in vain, will translate 
He does not call in vain by II n’a pas beau appeler. 

6. Closely connected with avoir beau, because the latter is often the 
best way to render it, is the phrase no matter (who, how, what) in subordinate 
clauses. This is one of the worst pitfalls for the student. He has learned 
n’importe (qui, comment, quoi), and as surely as the sun rises and sets, he 
will translate No matter how many letters I write by N’importe combien de 
lettres j’écris, No matter how I try by N’importe comment j’essaie, and No 
matter who asks by N’importe qui demande. It is most unlikely that his 
grammar will have pointed out avoir beau as the most idiomatic way of 
rendering the first two, and if he has learned qui (quoi) que ce soit, the only 
translation he has probably had for it is whoever (whatever). 

7. The object of faire with a dependent infinitive in causal construc- 
tions. Most grammars state that if the dependent infinitive has a direct 
object, the object of faire must be indirect, but none appears to explain 
that there is an exception, i.e., when the direct object of the infinitive is 
a reflexive pronoun. Mansion’s “A Grammar of Present-Day French” 
says: “As the double accusative is unknown in French, the personal object 
of the factitive verb has the indirect construction, wherever there is another 
[direct] object.” But on the next page there is an example, C’est moi qui les 
ai fait se connaitre, without any comment on the contradiction. Grammars 
state categorically that faire and its infinitive can never be separated, but 


2In Donnay’s “Amants,” a newspaper reporter uses the phrase le milieu dont je dois 
écrire. An agrégé and docteur-és-lettres to whom I showed this declared that it would be marked 
as a mistake in any official examination in France. I doubt if any author would make a char- 
acter say le milieu dont je lis or J’ai lu de cette affaire. 
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the following sentence (quoted in Holbrook’s “Living French”) is evidence 
of the contrary: Cela m’aurait fait te répondre. 

8. In discussing the uses of c’est and il (elle) est, most grammars confine 
their examples to the present tense, but some include imperfects, e.g., He 
is a soldier—C’ est un soldat; He was a (good) soldier—C’ était un (bon) soldat. 
It would seem wise, then, to point out that this use does not extend to all 
tenses, and that one cannot render [f he is afraid, he will never be a soldier, 
by S’il a peur, ce ne sera jamais un soldat. 

9. A word of caution would seem to be advisable about the too-free use 
of pronouns and possessive adjectives referring back to the expression tout 
le monde. Such sentences as Tout le monde qui est venu, Tout le monde a 
demandé son chapeau et son pardessus (or more probably, alas! leur chapeau 
et leur pardessus), and Nous en avons donné 4 tout le monde qui en a demandé, 
et puis tout le monde est parti avec sa femme, should not serve as models for 
students, but loose constructions with everybody that are tolerated in Eng- 
lish are only too likely to serve as false guides. 

10. I have failed to find in any grammar an explanation of the limita- 
tions of the use of relative pronouns directly following rien and to a lesser 
extent personne. In other words, why Je ne vois rien qui me tente and Il n’y a 
rien que je n’aie déjd vu are good French, whereas Rien que vous dites n’est 
vrai and Rien qui est ld ne me tente are not. 

11. The passé surcomposé. There are still French people that refuse to 
admit the existence of such a tense, and Martinon does not favor it, saying 
that it cannot be used with passive or reflexive verbs. The peuple do not 
hesitate so to use it, just as they use it in independent clauses, e.g., On 
s'est eu connu dans le temps, J’y ai eu été chanter, Je me suis eu déplacé, Il a 
eu été meilleur.* But one finds examples of the admissible use of the passé 
surcomposé, as an anterior, subordinate tense,in the works of good writers, 
and students should at least be taught to recognize the animal when they 
meet it. Holbrook’s “‘Living French” has the best discussion of it I have 
seen in a grammar. Mansion also discusses it, but makes the erroneous 
statement that it occurs only with the auxiliary avoir—whereas Quand il 
a été parti is just as correct as Quand il a eu fini. 

12. Most grammars make the mistake of over-emphasizing the lesser 
use of the passive in French as compared with English; as a result, students 
are inclined to think that it should be avoided at all costs, including cases 
where it is the only proper form, and we get sentences like Dans une grande 
bataille, on le vainguit et on détruisit son armée. 

13. Pour peu que. This, one of the most difficult conjunction forms for 
students to understand, let alone use, is very slightingly treated. Some 
grammars translate it however little and give sentences confusing its function 


* For these and other examples and discussion, see H. Frei, “(La Grammaire des Fautes,” 
pp. 78-70, 157, and Foulet’s article in Romania, 51, 203. 
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with that of si peu que. There is a distinct difference in the connotation of 
the two expressions, very much as there is between peu de and un peu de. 
They are not interchangeable in Si peu qu’elle paraisse le montrer, elle a une 
grande affection pour lui, and Pour peu que vous en ayez envie, je n’y vois pas 
d’inconvénient. Si peu que carries a negative idea (“in spite of something 
being in such small amount’’), whereas pour peu que has a positive conno- 
tation (the necessity of merely a small amount and no more to accomplish 
the thing described in the accompanying clause). 

14. Translation of until with a negative. French does not use jusqu’d 
or jusqu’d ce que to translate such sentences as He didn’t come until four 
o’clock (or until I had waited two hours for him), Don’t come until I call you, 
and He won’t be satisfied until he has seen it. But students cannot be ex- 
pected to know this unless they are told. 

15. The distinction between an and année and to a lesser degree between 
jour and journée, soir and soirée, matin and matinée. It is not easy to formu- 
late a rule that will fit every case, but there are certain clear principles, 
e.g., année and not am must be used with an ordinal number, and there is a 
wide difference between un beau jour and une belle journée: le plus beau jour 
de ma vie may not be a belle journée at all. Students are always puzzled by 
these pairs of words, as they also are by plus and davantage. 

16. The different ways of expressing to take from, and especially to take 
to, are so hard for students to master that they ought to get more emphasis 
than they do in most grammars. [/ lui a pris son chapeau almost inevitably 
suggests He took him his hat, and He took his hat from him will probably be 
rendered I/ prenait le chapeau de lui or son chapeau de lui. The thing to be 
stressed above all others here is that prendre a does not mean to take to. 

17. The position of descriptive adjectives receives better treatment 
from grammars in general than most of the subjects we have mentioned, 
and it is one of the hardest to reduce to any system. There are still gram- 
mars, however, that leave the student with the impression that grand before 
a noun necessarily means figuratively great and after a noun fall or large, 
and there may be some excuse for the student who, asked in an examination 
to distinguish the meanings according to position, gave as an example une 
grande maison—a great (famous, noble) house and une maison grande—a 
large house; perhaps there is less for the student who offered un grand 
banquier—a great (important) banker and un banquier grand—a tall banker. 
Grandgent’s grammar tells in a note that grand precedes any noun except 
homme, as un grand gargon. It might be added that grand may mean tall 
even when preceding homme, as in un grand homme brun. Students are 
generally told that un homme brave, and not un brave homme, means a brave 
man, but they should learn why a general, apostrophizing his “brave 
soldiers,” would say mes braves soldats or perhaps mes braves, but in no 
case mes soldats braves. 

It will be said that a good teacher supplies the deficiencies of the gram- 
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mar he uses, and a good teacher, indeed, will not follow the best textbook 
slavishly, but a mediocre or poor textbook adds unjustifiably to a teacher’s 
already considerable burden; it will certainly not increase the effectiveness 
of first-class teaching, and it will make the other kind of teaching infinitely 
worse. Besides, it is undeniable that many teachers, especially in high 
schools, will find it beyond their capacity or knowledge to explain certain 
things, even important ones, without help from the grammar. A good 
teacher may have to correct outright errors in the grammar he is using,* 
but that is hardly an argument in support of errors. 

Perhaps some of my colleagues, on seeing these suggestions of mine, 
will be spurred to add more valuable ones of their own. In that case (not a 
case of avoir beau!), they will not have been published in vain. 


4 One error I found in half a dozen grammars was an example: Elle s’est coupé le doigt, 
with the translation She has cut her finger, or Marie s’est coupé la main, translated Mary has 
cut her hand, etc., from which it is an easy and justifiable step for the student to write Je me 
suis coupé la téte. Another grammar says “Quand le sujet accomplit l’action sur une partie de. 
son propre corps, le verbe est réfléchi,’’ a statement which disregards such common phrases 
as lever la main, secouer la téle, battre des mains, cligner de I’ wil, etc. 











Evaluating Popular Translations—A Duty of the 
Foreign Language Teacher 


WILFRED ATTWOOD BEARDSLEY AND GRACE HADLEY BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland 


HE foreign language teacher may not be embarrassed when the waiter 

leans over his shoulder and whispers confidentially Monsieur désire des 
truffes sous la cendre; but that teacher is rare indeed who is not embarrassed 
from time to time by being asked what he thinks of some current transla- 
tion from his own particular language. 

Most of us do not feel that it is any part of our normal professional 
equipment to know these translations. The “classics” are our scholarly 
meat, and we spend the bulk of our time in determining more and more 
exactly at what hour of what day of what year such-and-such a play or 
novel was conceived, written, produced. To the non-professional reader it 
is the most natural thing in the world to turn to the language teacher of his 
child and ask an authoritative opinion of a translation of, let us say, 
Thomas Mann, Jules Romains, or Garcia Lorca. Here we generally fail him, 
and lose thereby some part of his respect for our trade practices. We 
casually dismiss the whole matter by saying: “‘I do not know much about 
him in translation. If you want something really good, take so-and-so’s 
translation of Goethe, Racine, or Cervantes...” It is no wonder that we 
do not love the contemporary, especially in translation, for, due to our long 
dependence on critical opinion, it often seems chaotic, artless, and unclas- 
sifiable. No special research is required to find out about a contemporary 
novel; thus our choicest scholarly weapon is worthless. 

Judging the quality of a translation seems at first a complicated busi- 
ness, but the publishers eagerly help us by proclaiming in “blurb” and in 
advertisement that the translation is scholarly, crystal-clear, colorful, 
poetic, spicy, spirited, or racy. You do not need to read more than a few 
lines of a translation to know whether or not its language actually justifies 
the advertisement. To check on accuracy and literalness may require a 
little more time, for here text and translation must be compared word for 
word, thought for thought. Many translators do not try to conceal their 
use of translation to promote a personal thesis, as did Lawrence of Arabia 
in translating the Odyssey. If translators are thoroughly competent, they 
carry over far more than the literal meaning of a foreign text; they trans- 
plant the spirit of the original in another language, sometimes in very 
different words. Alice Stone Blackwell did this for Spanish-American poets; 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, herself a poet, tries to do as much for Baudelaire, 
with less success. Tennyson’s adaptations of Roman poems often reproduce 
the author’s spirit more satisfyingly than literal translations. 

Ultimately, all commercial translations must be judged as original 
works in English. They cannot be carried to fame by the popularity of a 
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writer in his own language. Unamuno’s Mist is a case in point. In all 
Spanish-speaking countries Unamuno ranked high as essayist, mystic, and 
controversialist. In these countries Niebla had real success, though it was 
only partly understood. In translation this disappeared almost without a 
trace. Nobody cared who wrote it. The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, 
by Blasco Ibafiez, won immediate acclaim to the tune of hundreds of 
thousands of copies. It made sense; it had no tricks in it, and it answered 
an immediate need. Today it is almost forgotten, although those ghastly 
four horsemen are riding again in Spain and China. 

Another curiosity was Maximina by Palacio Valdés. It is said that 
about one hundred thousand copies of the English translation were sold, 
though we have never seen anyone who knew the book in this edition. 
Perhaps it went to rural districts, like many other novels in English. Of 
the novels of Palacio Valdés, the Spanish public probably liked La Hermana 
San Sulpicio best; scholars preferred Marta y Marta or José. 

Novels of family life, problems of passion in general with local applica- 
tion, nearly always sell well in our Western world, for here we come very 
close to touching the universal interest. In their own way, and in varying 
degree, Selma Lagerlof for Swedish, Pio Baroja and Pérez de Ayala for 
Spanish, Pirandello and Deledda for Italian, ‘all illustrate this. Hans 
Fallada (Little Man, What Now?) and Remarque, for the German, also 
exploit the most intense and human interests. When an author resorts to 
literary tricks, as does Pérez de Ayala with his parallel columns in Tigre 
Juan to indicate simultaneous thought and action, the public immediately 
and perhaps rightly smells a rodent. Dimnet, in his Art of Thinking, used 
nothing but “‘common sense,” and probably outsold Mauriac and Gide 
in this country. Dimnet, never a writer of genius, did not tease the public; 
on the contrary, he satisfied a real want. Ariel, by Maurois, sold better in 
England than in France, and the literary repute of Maurois is probably 
higher in other countries than in France itself. 

Admittedly we have mentioned chiefly the favorites of the public. We 
have not mentioned translations of the true classics, and here we find the 
battle-ground royal of littérateurs the world over. Of Dante there are over 
thirty translations in English, all differing in quality and in value; none 
perfect. One has Spenserian stanzas, another smooth English prose, 
another great literalness; another is done in English terza rima. Yet none 
can be dismissed too cavalierly, for each has its defenders and each its 
traducers. It is obviously useful to a foreign language teacher to have some 
sound opinion of their individual values. 

We have now glimpsed several of the problems of the foreign lan- 
guage teacher in the matter of current translations. What play is, like 
Damaged Goods by Brieux, having a succés de scandale? (Giraudoux’s 
Amphitryon 38?) What book, like Unamuno’s Mist, fails to attract the 
public in spite of the high literary reputation of the author? What book 
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sold largely because of its exotic unreality, in the manner of Morand’s 
Open All Night? What book is thoughtful and strong, like Bergson’s Creative 
Evolution, though aimed at the appreciative few? What novels are based on 
love of the soil and country life, as are those of Bazin and Deledda? What 
book is written expressly to exploit our love of the colorful and the romantic, 
as does Cyrano de Bergerac? What book appeals to our love of a new inter- 
pretation in religion, as does Papini’s Life of Christ? What book is born of 
strong temporary passions, as are Remarque’s All Quiet on the Western 
Front and The Road Back? What book is précieux, as are most new trans- 
lations of Petrarch, and some of Dante? In short, what is broad in its 
humanity, and what is merely clever writing? 

No foreign language teacher need feel ashamed of not knowing the an- 
swers to most of these questions, but he ought to be tarred and feathered 
if he does not feel the obligation to find out about them. 


Doctor's Degrees in Modern Foreign Languages 
1933-34 


Compiled by HENRy GRATTAN DOYLE 
Managing Editor, MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


OLLOWING is a list of recipients of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 

from American universities during the academic year 1933-34 with 
majors in French, German, Spanish, Italian, or related fields, together with 
dates and sources of previous degrees, fields of study, and titles of the re- 
spective theses. Degrees are not listed unless they were actually conferred 
during the academic year 1933-34.* 


Bryn Mawr CoLt_ece—Edith Katharine Cumings, A.B., Indiana University, 1927; A.M., 
Bryn Mawr College, 1928; (French Literature, French Philology, and Spanish): “The Literary 
Development of the Romantic Fairy-Tale in France.” Kathryn Louise Wood, A.B., Hollins 
College, 1925; A.M., University of Pennsylvania, 1927; (French Literature, French Philology, 
and Spanish): “Criticism of French Romantic Literature in the Gazette de France, 1830-1848.” 

CotumBiA UnIversity—Thor Jensen Beck, A.B., Soré College; A.M., University of 
Copenhagen; (Germanic Languages): ‘“‘Northern Antiquities in French Learning and Litera- 
ture (1755-1855); A Study in Preromantic Ideas. Volume 1: The ‘Vagina gentium’ and the 
Liberty Legend.” Harcourt Brown, A.B., University of Toronto (Canada), 1925; A.M., ibid., 
1926; (French): “Scientific Organizations in Seventeenth-Century France (1620-1680).” 
Manuel Brussaly, A.B., Princeton University, 1922; A.M., Columbia University, 1927; 
(French): “The Political Ideas of Stendhal.” Hasye Cooperman, A.B., Hunter College, 1927; 


* This list is published as a result of numerous requests thai existing gaps in the annual 
lists of Ph.D. degrees, published by the Modern Language Journal for many years and resumed 
in 1934-35, be filled. This list completes the record from 1921-22 to date. 

It is hoped that this list is correct and complete, but the Journal will be glad to publish 
additions and corrections. Address the Managing Editor. 
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AM., Columbia University, 1923; (French): “The Aesthetics of Stéphane Mallarmé.” William 
Barnabas Cornelia, A.B., National University of Ireland, 1912; B.S., zbid., 1913; M.S., ibid., 
1923; (French): ‘The Classical Sources of the Nature-References in Ronsard’s Poetry.” John 
Eugene Englekirk, Jr., A.B., St. Stephen’s College, 1926; A.M., Northwestern University, 
1928; (Spanish) : ‘““Edgar Allan Poe in Hispanic Literature.” Janice Friedenberg, A.B., Hunter 
College, 1924; A.M., Columbia University, 1927; (French): “The Teacher in the Modern 
Theatre of France.” Florence Hier, A.B., Mt. Holyoke College, 1910; A.M., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1924; (French): ‘La Musique dans l’ceuvre de Marcel Proust.” Dillwyn Fritschel 
Ratcliff, A.B., Grinnell College, 1919; A.M., Columbia University, 1924; (Spanish): “‘Vene- 
zuelan Prose Fiction.” Ruth Richardson, A.B., Boston University, 1917; A.M., zbid., 1921; 
(Spanish): “Florencio Sanchez and the Argentine Theatre.” Gerald Max Spring, A.B., Uni- 
versity of Vermont, 1916; A.M., Columbia University, 1917; (French): “The Vitalism of 
Count de Gobineau.” Isabelle Wyzewska, Litt.B., Paris, France, 1913; A.M., Smith College, 
1928; (French): “La Revue Wagnérienne: Essai sur l’interprétation esthétique de Wagner 
en France.” 

CorNELL UNIVERSITY—Ruth Meyer Cherniss, A.B., University of California, 1926; A.M., 
ibid., 1929; (French Literature, French Philology, Italian): “A Precursor of Nineteenth- 
Century French Realism—Champfleury.” Frank Colucci, A.B., University of Rochester, 1916; 
AM., Cornell University, 1921; (French, Spanish, Italian): “Joris Karl Huysman’s Art 
Criticism.”” José Edmundo Espinosa, A.B., George Washington University, 1929; A.M., ibid., 
1931; (Spanish Literature, Spanish Language, French Literature) : “Americanism in Argentine 
Literature. A Commentary on Critical Opinion.” Enrique Macaya, LL.B., Sorbonne, 1929; 
(Spanish Literature, French, Spanish Language): “El Lazarillo de Tormes: Ensayo biblio- 
grafico, precedido de algunas observaciones sobre la misma obra.” 

GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS—Howard Lesher Schug, A.B., University of 
Michigan, 1904; A.M., ibid., 1906; (Romance Languages, Education): ‘Latin Sources of 
Gonzalo de Berceo’s El sacrificio de la misa.” 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY—Alexander Joseph Denomy, Jr., A.B., University of Western 
Ontario, 1923; A.M., University of Toronto, 1928; A.M., Harvard University, 1932; (Com- 
parative Literature): “An Old French Life of Saint Agnes, and Other Vernacular Versions of 
the Middle Ages.” Peter Fishman, A.B., Harvard University, 1930; A.M., ibid., 1931; (Com- 
parative Philology): ““The Vocalism of the Messapic Dialect.’’ Louis Clark Keating, A.B., 
Colgate University, 1928; A.M., Harvard University, 1930; (Romance Philology): “Studies 
in the Literary Salon in France in the Sixteenth Century.” Harold Dawes Parcell, A.B., Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1923; A.M., Harvard University, 1924; (Romance Philology): 
“Antoine Furetiére, Scholar and Satirist: A Study of his Life and Works.”’ Archie Garnett 
Ryland, A.B., University of Richmond, 1908; A.M., Harvard University, 1922; (Romance 
Philology) : ““The Money Question in French Comedy of the Nineteenth Century: 1795-1870.” 

InDrIaNa UnIversity—(Mrs.) Ella Iden Edwards, A.B., Washington Missionary College, 
1915; A.M., University of Michigan, 1924; (French): ‘“Themes and Characters from the 
Roland Legend in Nineteenth-Century French Verse.” 

Jouns Hopkins UNIvERSITY—Gurney William Clemens, A.B., Muhlenberg College, 1928; 
(German): “Environment in Gerhart Hauptmann’s Works.” Hester Hastings, A.B., Brown 
University, 1931; (Romance Languages): ‘‘Man and Animals in French Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century.” Anna Granville Hatcher, A.B., Blue Mountain College, 1925; A.M., 
University of Virginia, 1927; (Romance Languages): ‘‘Result Clauses in Old French.” Robert 
Lowenstein, A.B., Rutgers College, 1928; A.M., University of Pennsylvania, 1929; (Romance 
Languages): “Voltaire as an Historian of Seventeenth-Century French Drama.” William 
Rogers Quynn, A.B., University of Virginia, 1920; A.M., ibid., 1924; (Romance Languages) : 
“Guez de Balzac’s Knowledge and Opinions of French Writers.” Edward Derbyshire Seeber, 
A.B., Oberlin College, 1927; A.M., University of Rochester, 1931; (Romance Languages): 
“Anti-Slavery Opinion in France during the Second Half of the Eighteenth Century.” Charles 
Intervale Silin, S.B., Harvard College, 1918; (Romance Languages): “The Life of Benserade 
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and Studies of his Ballets de Cour and Metamorphoses d’Ovide.” Emanuel Von Der Muhll, 
Lic. Lit., University of Lausanne, 1928; A.M., University of Toronto, 1931; (Romance Lan- 
guages): “Denis Veiras’ L’Histoire des Severambles. Editée d’aprés la premiére édition (1677- 
1679), avec une introduction et un commentaire.” 

New York UNIVERSITY—Germaine Bouvard, A.B., Hunter College, 1909; A.M., New 
York University, 1928; (Romance Languages): ““The Minimum Essentials of Grammar to be 
Taught in Each One of the First Four High-School Terms to Fulfill the Reading Aim of a 
French Course.” Ernst Koch, A.B., Pennsylvania State College, 1928; A.M., ibid., 1931; 
(German): “Gustav Frenssen’s Use of Nature.’”’ Harold Frederick Lenz, B.S., New York Uni- 
versity, 1928; A.M., ibéd., 1930; (German): “Franz Grillparzer’s Political Ideas and Die Jiidin 
von Toledo.” Joseph Mersand, B.S., New York University, 1928; A.M., ibid., 1929; (German): 
“Scientific Studies in Chaucer’s Romance Vocabulary.” Francis Jay Nock, A.B., Haverford 
College, 1926; A.M., New York University, 1928; (German): ‘The Parzival Manuscript G*.” 
Dorothy Hall Parkhurst, A.B., Antioch College, 1925; A.M., Boston University, 1930; (Ro- 
mance Languages): “An Evaluation for Senior High Schools of the Information Value of 
Certain Pieces of French Literature.” Frederick S. Sethur, B.S. in S.S., College of the City of 
New York, 1929; A.M., New York University, 1930; (German): “Goethe und die Politik.” 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY—Hellmut George Dirks, B.S., University of Wisconsin, 1930; 
A.M., ibid., 1932; (German Language and Literature) : “Development of Aspects in German.” 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY—Elbert Benton Op’t Eynde Borgerhoff, A.B., Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1930; (Romance Languages): “The Evolution of Literal Theory and Practice in the 
French Theater (1680-1757).” William Hutchinson Shoemaker, A.B., Princeton University, 
1924; (Romance Languages): “The Multiple Stage in Spain and Catalonia during the Fif- 
teenth and Sixteenth Centuries.” Raymond Smith Willis, Jr., A.B., Princeton University, 
1928; (Romance Languages): ‘Relationship of the Libro de Alexandre to the Alexandreis of 
Gautier de Chatillon.” 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY—Gerrit deJong, Jr., A.B., University of Utah, 1920; A.M., ibid., 
1925; (Germanic Languages): “Elements of Musicality in the Literary and Critical Works of 
Otto Ludwig.” Stanley Louis Siurp, A.B., University of Utah, 1929; A.M., Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1931; (Germanic Languages): ‘‘A Critical Study of the German Literature Read in 
the United States.” Laurel Herbert Turk, A.B., University of Missouri, 1924; A.M., University 
of Kansas, 1926; (Romanic Languages—Spanish): “‘Juan del Encina and the Spanish Renais- 
sance.” 

Untversity OF CALIFORNIA—M ichele DeFilippis, Piu.B., Brown University, 1920; A.M., 
University of Michigan, 1923; (Romance Literature): ‘“The Life and Works of Giovanni 
Battista Manso.” Annemarie Helene Delfs, Grad. Munizipal Ober-Lyzeum, Flensburg, Ger- 
many, 1922; A.M., University of California, 1928; (German): “Die politische Lyrik des 
Dreissigjahrigen Krieges.” James Harold Elsdon, A.B., University of Minnesota, 1930; A.M., 
University of California, 1931; (Romance Literature): ‘The Life and Works of Antonio de 
Torquemada.” Margaret Hayne Harrison, A.B., University of California, 1908; A.M., ibid., 
1909; (German): “A Comparative Study of Modern Religious Drama in Germany and 
France.” Edward Fernand Meylan, A.B., Stanford University, 1926; A.M., ibid., 1927; (Ro- 
mance Literature): ‘Amaury Bouchard, sa vie et ses ceuvres: Contribution 4 l’étude du 
platonisme en France au XVIF siécle.” Iver Nicholas Nelson, A.B., Washington University, 
1915; A.M., University of Missouri, 1924; (Romance Philology): “A Study of the Language 
of Fray Juan de Pineda’s Agricultura Christiana.” 

University oF Cutcaco—Frederick Robertson Bryson, A.B., Vanderbilt University, 1899; 
A.B., Harvard University, 1901; A.M., Harvard University, 1902; (Romance Languages): 
“Honor and the Duel in Sixteenth-Century Italy: An Aspect of the Life of the Gentleman.” 
Henry Leon Robinson, A.B., University of California at Los Angeles, 1928; (Romance Lan- 
guages): “The Language of the Scribes of the Oxford Manuscript Hatton 82 (Perlesvaus).” 
Antonio Rubio, Ph.B., Brown University, 1927; A.M., ibid., 1928; (Romance Languages): 
“La critica del galicismo desde Feij6o hasta Mesonero (1726-1832).” Rosa Seeleman, S.B., 
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University of Minnesota, 1923; A.M., ibid., 1925; (Romance Languages): “The Treatment of 
Landscape in the Novelists of the Generation of 1898.” John Anthony Strausbaugh, A.B., 
Dickinson College, 1919; (Romance Languages): ‘“‘The Use of Auer a and Auer de as Auxiliary 
Verbs in Old Spanish from the Earliest Texts to the End of the Thirteenth Century.” 

StaTE UNIVERSITY OF IowaA—Vera Helen Buck, A.B., Colorado State Teachers College, 
1918; A.M., Colorado College, 1926; (Spanish; French): “Four Autos sacramentales from 
Manuscript 14864, Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, Edited with Preface, Introductions, and 
Notes.” Alice Bowdoin Kemp, B.S., University of New Hampshire, 1919; A.M., State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1928; (Spanish; French and Italian): “Critical Text and Study of Three Auéos 
sacramentales from Manuscript 14864, Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid.” 

UNIVERSITY OF MicHIGAN—Fernand Louis Vial, Baccalauréat-és-lettres, Université 
d’Aix, France, 1922; A.M., University of Michigan, 1929; (Romance Languages—French): 
“Une Philosophie et une Morale du Sentiment: Luc de Clapiers, Marquis de Vauvenargues.”’ 

UNIVERSITY OF MInNESoTA—Herbert Eugene Clefton, A.B., University of Minnesota, 
1917; A.M., ibid., 1918; (French and Spanish): “‘The Reiigious Thought of Bernardin de St. 
Pierre.” Richard Hubbell Olmsted, A.B., University of Minnesota, 1922, A.M., ibid., 1932; 
(Spanish and French): ‘A Critical Study of the Autographed Manuscript of the Play El Conde 
Don Pero Vélez y Don Sancho el Deseado of Luis Vélez de Guevara.” Jacob Riis Owre, A.B., 
Williams College, 1930; A.M., University of Minnesota, 1932; (Spanish and English): “The 
Poema de Fernén Gonzdlez: A Paleographic Edition of the Escorial Manuscript IV-B-21, with 
Notes and Etymological Vocabulary.” 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA—A dol ph Conrad Gorr, A.B., University of Pennsylvania, 
1925; A.M., zbid., 1930; (Germanics): “The Influence of Greek Antiquity on Modern German 
Drama.” George Wellington Hartzell, A.B., Lehigh University, 1929; A.M., University of 
Pennsylvania, 1931; (Germanics): ‘The Verb in Duke Julius of Braunschweig’s Plays.” Helen 
Arnot Shaw, A.B., Goucher College, 1910; A.M., University of Pennsylvania, 1931; (Ro- 
manics): “A History of the Minerve Frangaise.’”’ Reginald Spalding Sibbald, A.B., University 
of Colorado, 1922; A.M., ibid., 1926; (Romanics): ““The Marionettes in the North of France.” 
George Adam Stoecklein, A.B., University of Pittsburgh, 1925; A.M., ibid., 1927; (Germanics) : 
“Romanticism in the Character of Gerhart Hauptmann and in his Prose Dramas.” 

UNIVERSITY OF PiTTSBURGH—Santina Cosentino, A.B., University of Pittsburgh, 1925; 
A.M., ibid., 1927; (French): “‘The Idea of Pure Poetry in the Works of Paul Valéry.”’ Virginia 
Korb Gatto, A.B., University of Pittsburgh, 1924; A.M., zbid., 1928; (French): “Jean Richepin: 
A Critical Study.” Dorothy Torreyson, A.B., University of Pittsburgh, 1926; A.M., ibid., 
1927; (Spanish): “Woman in the Spanish Comedia of the Golden Age.” 

UNIVERSITY OF Wisconsin—Calvin Smith Brown, A.M., University of Cincinnati, 1929; 
(Comparative Literature, English and German, and French): “The Musical Opus in Poetry.” 
Marjorie Anna Covert, A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1925; (French and Spanish): ‘Realism 
in the Prose Theatre of France and England, 1890-1910.” Alfred Paul Kehlenbeck, A.M., 
University of Iowa, 1928; (German, European History, and British History): “Die platt- 
deutsche Mundart in Iowa County, Iowa.” Frederick Rogers Mangold, A.M., University of 
Wisconsin, 1932; (Spanish, Comparative Philology, and French): “Ramén Pérez de Ayala: 
A Critical Study through his Prose Works.” Francis Albert Roy, Licencié-és-lettres, University 
of Paris, 1930; (French and Comparative Literature) : “(Les Théories dramatiques de Diderot.” 
Rudolph John Schlueter, A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1926; (German Philology, German 
Literature, and History): ‘Das Fremdwort bei Grimmelshausen.” Erna Hulda Schneck, A.M., 
University of Wisconsin, 1928; (German and History): ‘“Goethe’s Attitude toward Women 
in his Utterances after 1800.” 
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POINTS OF VIEW IN EDUCATION* 


WrrraM F. RussELL 
Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University 





Last February the column “Topics of the Times” described Teachers College as “one big 
unhappy family.” This characterization was not intended as a term of derogation. It was 
meant to describe an institution where the individual is free to speak his mind, where divergent 
and even conflicting views are not only tolerated but encouraged, where even “Dean flays 
professor.”’ This was the ideal of the old University of Paris, where thousands of students 
marched up the hill to hear William of Champeaux hold forth and marched down again to 
hear Abélard reply. This has always been the ideal of Teachers College. We have no single 
point of view. We have no institutional philosophy. All together we take no single position, 
make no unanimous recommendations, issue no pronouncement with which all of us agree. 
Sometimes we are asked, ‘‘What does Teachers College believe? What does it recommend?” 
and our reply is that we have neither beliefs that are institution-wide nor recommendations 
that we can make as a whole. We try to see that all points of view are represented. Whenever 
any one position comes to dominate, I have folluwed the policy of the Dean Emeritus, which 
was to invite new professors holding opposite or divergent views. Many controversies that 
have divided American schoolmen started on Morningside Heights; and certain famous de- 
bates held before the great educational associations were only repetitions of what had gone 
on in our halls. All ideas are welcome; all find here a favorable milieu in which to develop; 
all find their proponents and opponents; all have here their opportunity to expand and to be 
diffused. A free arena for free thought is vital to Teachers College. If this disappears we are lost. 

In the realm of teaching it is not difficult to achieve this ideal. All that is needed is to 

select professors of ability and so arrange their life in the institution that their abilities may 
develop. It is important to see that they have the materials with which to work, assistance to 
enable them to multiply and extend their effort, good students to stimulate and by whom in 
turn to be stimulated, freedom from administrative duties and details, sufficient compensation, 
and protection from other professors, students, alumni, the general public, and administrators 
who, disagreeing with what they say, may wish to silence them, If these principles honestly go 
into effect and the institution has the funds necessary to sustain them, then one only has to be 
sure that all important divergent points of view are represented. There is of course room for 
administrative error in what may be considered “important.” It hardly seems wise at this 
time to provide salaries, stenographers, assistance and materials for an anti-evolutionist, a 
“flat” geographer, a phrenologist, or an astrologer; nor does it seem promising to seek out an 
advocate for McGuffey’s Readers. Such problems lie in the area of administrative discretion, 
checked by advice from all sides. There is no doubt, however, that there should be at least one 
idealist among the pragmatists, one organismic psychologist among the behaviorists, one 
believer in local control among the centralizers, one disciplinarian in the home of the free. The 
administration then provides the contestants and the arena, and sees that the battle is fought 
according to the rules. This achieved, there will certainly be life, and vigor, and change, and, 
we hope, progress. 

But there are circumstances in which the administration cannot act merely as a referee. 
There are times when the College must take a stand, and the whole group—trustees, adminis- 
tration, professors, and students—must act as a unit. It is of course false reasoning in a precise 
and fundamental sense to state that there is a world of ideas on the one hand and a world of 
actions on the other. Every idea has its corresponding application in life. Even inaction is a 


* Reprinted (excerpt) from the Report of the Dean of Teachers College for 1936-37. 
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form of action. There is, however, in institutional life a place where it is possible to have many 
ideas in conflict and many corresponding applications also in conflict; and there is another 
place where, no matter how many conflicting ideas may be advanced and held, only one 
application is possible at a time. This is what is meant by a realm of theory, instruction, and 
research where there can be balance, controversy, and delay and by a realm of administration, 
where one and only one course of action may be taken at a time. Thus, even Teachers College, 
committed to a policy of magnificent neutrality, must on occasion take sides. 

One of these areas in the administration of Teachers College where balance, controversy, 
and delay cannot be countenanced, where one position must be taken, where an agreed course 
of action must be followed, is the demonstration school. A school must act as a unit. It must 
serve a definite purpose. It cannot have one philosophy mornings and another afternoons, 
or one philosophy in the seventh, ninth, and eleventh grades and another in the eighth, tenth, 
and twelfth. To be sure, it may adopt a colorless position and compromise upon all important 
issues. Such a policy may be necessary in a smaller institution with but one school, but 
Teachers College has four' schools and is thus able to demonstrate four philosophies at the 
same time. 

Demonstration and experiment are the functions of these schools. That is why they are a 
part of Teachers College. Their purpose is to show under practical conditions how the theories 
advanced in the College will work, and to try out one suggestion or another. At a recent edu- 
cational meeting I spoke upon a problem concerning which widely divergent views are held 
and advocated a position at neither extreme. The Baltimore Sun approved this stand mildly 
as follows: ‘‘Dean Russell does well to warn against such things; but, fortunately, it doesn’t 
matter a whole lot whether or not Educators dream dreams or see visions so long as teachers 
are too busy controlling unruly youngsters and cramming a little learning into their throats 
to be affected by it. After all, the Educators are but the prance horses of pedagogy, jangling 
their bespangled harness while the work horses, the teachers, do all the work.” 

At Teachers College we have “prance horses of pedagogy” and we have “‘work horses” 
as well. We have theorists on our faculty—radical, conservative, and all shades in between; 
and professors with divergent views often appear before the same class within the same period. 
Several “prance horses” can run on the same educational track at the same time, trotters, 
pacers, hunters, racers, even circus horses; but the “‘work horses” have to pull in a team, 
together, toward one objective. Thus the schools of Teachers College, while individually they 
may adopt but one philosophy, need not be all alike. They may take their own positions; and 
they do. 

In fact one of the liveliest controversies of recent years is that occasioned by the ap- 
pearance in 1937 of a little book entitled Horace Mann After Fifty Years, a publication of the 
Boys’ School (the Horace Mann School for Boys). A generation ago Progressive Education 
was on the offensive. Old practices were the object of attack. Now in at least one instance the 
pendulum has swung to the other extreme, and it is Conservative Education that has thrown 
down the gage of battle. “The Horace Mann School for Boys has often evinced but lukewarm 
sympathy and in many instances a direct opposition to the self-styled New Education, holding 
that it is frequently unsound in theory, specious in its claims, impractical of application, 
contrary to the known facts of history and to the experience of mankind, that many times it is 
neither progressive nor new but in fact merely an old dish, garnished with new trimmings, and 
that in many of its implications, not always clearly perceived, it may become untenably narrow 
in its philosophy and ethical considerations.” 


1 These four demonstration schools are (1) The Horace Mann School, comprising a 
kindergarten and a six-year elementary school for boys and girls and a six-year high school for 
girls, (2) The Horace Mann School for Boys at Fieldston, a six-year high school for boys, 
(3) The Lincoln School, comprising a nursery school, a kindergarten, and a six-year elementary 
school and a six-year high school for boys and girls, and (4) The Speyer School (in co-opera- 
tion with the Board of Education of New York City), an eight-grade elementary school for 
boys and girls specializing in atypical cases, both bright and dull. 
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Now it so happens that the Lincoln School is one of the foremost proponents of the New 
Education. Reports of the Directors, articles in magazines, textbooks by members of the staff, 
addresses before the National Education Association and the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion for years have described and justified the Progressive School. The entire issue of the 
Teachers College Record for February, 1936, was devoted to “Integrated Education in Lincoln 
School,” a comprehensive statement of the philosophy and practice of the School. It is interest- 
ing to place Horace Mann After Fifty Years side by side with this publication, and note the 
opposition of the two theories. In particular the opposing positions taken with regard to 
“integration” illustrate the problem of educational administration with relation to conflicting 
or divergent points of view. 

The general statement of the Lincoln School may be summarized as follows: 

“To the staff of the Lincoln School integration is not ‘just another educational slogan, . . . 
it constitutes a direct answer to the profound and widespread disintegrations that now exist 
in all areas of human experience.’ ‘We literally do not know where we stand in the face of 
multiform challenges to act.’ ‘The world cries out for a new synthesis, a new philosophy,’ 
‘Our literature, our social psychology, our sociology, our political techniques, our arts of 
imagination, interpretation, and communication have not prepared us for the control of the 
technical and economic world in which we in fact exist.’ ‘No education attempting the integra- 
tion of modern youth in modern society can escape this fundamental and threatening disunily, 

“What is needed is integration of personality, and this . . . ‘means the integration of experi- 
ence.’ ‘The end to be sought is a unified and related pattern of experience in each child.’ ‘All 
subject-matter must become integral and truly functional in the student’s growth.’ 

“The student must be prepared to live in a changing world. If the world is static, security 
comes from ‘taking on traditional patterns,’ and distinction comes from best expressing them. 
If the world is changing, security comes to those ‘who can imagine new patterns of behavior,’ 
and distinction to those ‘who best serve and direct what is emerging.’ Individuals must be 
trained in an ‘experimental way of life.’ 

“To achieve all of this there must be an integrating curriculum—‘The study of all aspects 
of culture,’—“‘on all its fronts, in all its interrelationships.’ What is wanted is a generation that 
will face life with ‘interest, courage, realism, and imagination.’ The principle of integration 
must be extended to the curriculum, to the methods of teaching, and to administrative functions, 
arrangements, and requirements.” 

This ideal in practice makes an elementary school described as follows: 

“The ‘unit of work’ organization is used in the elementary school instead of separate 
subjects of study, such as geography, history, and so forth. These units have to do with ‘the 
larger learning situations which will draw upon all kinds of subject-matter.’ ‘To the end that 
there may be opportunities for these learning situations the school encourages a wide variety 
of activities which involve the use of books, paints, clay, looms, tools, blocks, wood, paper, 
cloth, science equipment, and musical instruments; swimming pool, gymnasium, art room, 
music room, shop, and pottery room. The larger environment is constantly being drawn upon, 
... be it a trip to the Manhattanville Day Nursery, the Museum of Natural History, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Museum of the City of New York, the Museum of Science 
and Industry; to the Pennsylvania Station, the Hayden Planetarium, a broadcasting station, 
a grocery store; to an aviation field, a farm, a silk mill, a doll factory, or an ocean liner.’ ‘The 
school has accepted the responsibility for selecting, adapting, and developing materials of 
instruction so that children may further be helped in understanding and evaluating the 
changing world in which they live’.” 

The high school is described in such phrases as these: 

“School visitors are especially interested in the ‘general courses.’ ‘These experimental 
integrating courses in the development of Western culture are required of all pupils in grades 
ten, eleven, and twelve. These courses replace the older separate courses in English, history, 
art, science, and music. Each section of approximately twenty-five pupils is taught by a staff 
of three or four teachers, all in the classroom simultaneously.’ One of these courses is con- 
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sidered to be the equivalent of one-half of a usual pupil program. Lincoln School is one of 

thirty experimental schools under the Aikin Committee. ‘As such, its graduates are exempted 

from the necessity of meeting certain traditional requirements of college entrance, thus 

making possible a curriculum that is better adapted to the aptitudes and interests of its 
upils’.”” 

” This idea of integration bears the brunt of the attack from the Horace Mann School for 

Boys: 

“The weakest part of the whole program of the New Education is... the integrated 
curriculum. Upon the assumption that Mathematics, English, French, German, Physics, 
History and the like . . . constitute arbitrary and unnatural divisions of subject-matter into 
mutually exclusive ‘categories’ or ‘compartments’ of learning, the New Education seeks to 
achieve what it terms a new ‘synthesis’ of the curriculum by treating these subjects in unison, 
combined, as they actually occur in the child’s experience.” 

The Horace Mann School for Boys recognizes at least four flaws in the Integrated Pro- 


“(a) Most situations in life are infinitely too complex for a child to treat with them 
adequately. Learning is a process first of analysis. The question arises whether the study of 
cores of subject-matter vertically as Chemistry, English, Physics, American History, French, 
etc., or treating them Jaterally as they occur in concrete situations is fruitful of the more 
searching analysis. Of these two, the Horace Mann School for Boys definitely subscribes to the 
former. In its zeal for the new and the radical the New Education has gotten the cart before 
the horse. 

“(b) Students relish a variety of subjects. 

“(¢) The Integrated Curriculum makes demands upon the teacher which ‘are extravagant 
and in the large majority of cases impossible of fulfillment.’ 

“(d) The Integrated Program cannot ‘assure a sequence of subject-matter which is, step 
by step, commensurate with the pupils’ ability to grasp it. Any concrete situation . . . may be 
composed of certain very simple elements combined with others of a very difficult nature. 
What happens to the student, for example, who is quite able to study the history of means and 
modes of transportation when he is confronted with problems of business management and 
high finance? What happens to the project of ‘the home in relation to society’ in which rela- 
tively simple facts: that the family is a unit in society, that people marry and have children 
to whom they owe certain obligations and from whom in turn they are entitled to certain 
loyalties, are involved in the more recondite subtleties of sex mores?” 

This controversy over the idea of integration is only a part of the basis of division between 
the two schools. The Boys’ School asserts that the New Education is ‘‘based upon a doubtful 
psychology—behaviorism; upon a doubtful philosophy—pragmatism; that it places exag- 
gerated emphasis upon activity rather than books; that it minimizes Drill, causing “faulty or 
slipshod learning’; that the theory that “free activity” enables a child to enjoy school and 
learn better is a “magnificent generalization”; and that the Child-Centered School ‘“‘cannot 
qualify as the ideal pedagogy.” 

In so sharp an argument with such diverse positions and practices one would naturally 
suppose that the expressed purposes of the two schools would be equally different. Neverthe- 
less at this point, curiously enough, they appear to be very close together. Both stress desirable 
habits of work, such as thoroughness, accuracy, and concentration.? Both seek to provide the 


? Toe Boys’ ScuHoot: “The Horace Mann School for Boys wishes to reassert its faith in 
discipline, both within a society and within the individual. Among the greatest benefits to be 
derived from school are the habits of effort, of thoroughness, of accuracy, of concentration.” 

LINcoLN ScHooL: Every pupil is expected to attain ‘‘work habits, working techniques, 
skill in use of laboratory or reference materials,” the habit of “effort or persistence in com- 
pleting work undertaken.” “‘The child develops better working habits.’”’ “When the need for 
drill comes, definite time is set apart.” 
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fundamentals, such as the three R’s.? Both hope to develop an abundant inner life.* Both seek 
to help the student to acquire desirable attitudes and traits.5 

The division comes when there is discussion of ‘‘educating for a changing world.” This 

phrase, asserts the Boys’ School— 
“. . . has become the shibboleth of Progressive Education. It has been conjuring with these 
words so long that it has come to think of anything, and almost everything, that is new, radical, 
different, as being necessarily good and desirable. In this way it has lost sight of certain 
fundamental constants in human nature and in society which constitute the very structure 
upon which civilization is predicated. . . . In its educational practices the [Boys’] School seeks 
to stress those spiritual, moral, and intellectual values which are basic and permanent in our 
civilization. 

It is not quite clear from published statements just how far Lincoln School differs as to 
this aim. It does state that its purpose is “‘to aid the pupil to obtain a deeper appreciation of 
the life in which he lives.” It asserts that its program helps children “to understand and 
appraise the contemporary social scene” and “‘to build for themselves dispositions to share 
in the making of a better America.” In the article on general philosophy of integration, the 
statement is made that “educaticn must not only retain its preservative function; it must con- 
sciously become an institution of betterment. A changing society is changing for the better 
or for the worse, and education, through its capacity to clarify, to criticize, and to refine the 
social heritage, must seek to ensure a finer culture.” 

In the interest of the advancement of teaching it is fortunate that the Boys’ School 
and Lincoln School are demonstrating in practice the application of the rival theories of 
departmentalized and integrated education advanced by professors in the College. From these 
opposing experiments may come an assessment of the relative success of the two ideas. Tests 
can be made. If present techniques of measurement are inadequate, new ones can be evolved. 
Results can be measured quantitatively or appraisals can be made qualitatively. Researchers 
in our Institutes and in the Advanced School have here a real opportunity. 


It would be far more important for the advancement of education, I am confident, if the 
Boys’ School, Horace Mann School, and Lincoln School were to make equally clear and precise 
demonstrations of the conflicting theories of education and social change now dividing the 
professors in the College. That this has not been done is not the fault of the schools; the re- 
sponsibility lies with the philosophers, the ‘‘Frontier Thinkers,” those who urge that education 
become a positive force toward the creation of a new social order. For theories come to be ap- 
plied in practice only after a definite sequence of events has taken place. 


* THE Boys’ ScHoot: “The Horace Mann School for Boys wishes to emphasize its in- 
sistence upon the mastery of the three R’s. ” 

LrncoLn ScHoot: “‘Care is taken to keep the program flexible and at the same time regu- 
lar, particularly with reference to practice in skills, such as reading at certain age levels, spelling 
and arithmetic.” 

‘ Tze Boys’ ScHoot: There is an “impoverishment of inner life.” ‘It is clearly the duty 
of the school . . . to supply a compensating emphasis upon the spiritual content of life in order 
to complement the more material advances of applied science.” 

LINCOLN ScHoot: “Richness and fullness of life.” “‘Unhurried, pleasurable living among 
one’s active enthusiasms.” ‘‘To help all children to obtain those varied experiences which may 
lay foundations for lifelong interests.” 

5 THE Boys’ Scoot: The school ‘‘seeks to present a well-rounded educational program. 
It thinks primarily of character-building, of the development of the whole personality in terms 
of intelligence, health, and moral fibre.” It believes in “helping the student to acquire desirable 
attitudes.” 

Lincoin ScHoot: The school aids its pupils “to explore a rich variety of experiences 
necessary to the development of a well-rounded individual capable of meeting life on its own 
terms without capitulating to it.” It “conceives of the curriculum as the way in which the 
school aids boys and girls to improve their daily living.” 
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First, the philosophers must identify the problem, discuss it, and develop it theoretically. 
Then philosophers with a more practical turn of mind must examine and assess the implica- 
tions for practice in schools and other educational institutions. Third, technicians in co-opera- 
tion with both groups of philosophers must then prepare materials of instruction and concrete 
suggestions to teachers to implement the new ideas in practice. To what extent has this 
sequence been followed? 

In a period of stress and strain, like that of the last eight years, there is always a renais- 
sance of theories of social readjustment and economic progress. Many old schools of thought 
are revived, ranging from Communism to dictatorship and Technocracy, and representatives 
of these philosophies high in national councils, both in foreign countries and at home, try to 
improve the social order. In the autocracies the means is force; in the democracies, the same 
end is sought by appeal to popular will; and, if popular will is to govern wisely and well, it is 
obvious that in last analysis it is a question of education. What sort of education shall it be? 
An education designed for the world as it is? Or an education designed to make the world over? 

It was their affirmative answer to the latter question that brought the Frontier Thinkers 
to the fore. Under the stimulus of an economic depression and an educational recession, they 
considered with their students the implications of such problems as the business cycle, war, 
capitalism, unemployment, the underprivileged, racial prejudice, class struggle, and labor 
organizations. ‘‘We need a New Social Order,” they declared. “Dare the schools build it?” 
and the answer was urged in the affirmative. How were their students taught to accomplish 
this end? Was there an examination of the implications and practice for the schools? Were 
there technicians preparing materials of instruction and suggestions to teachers? Not to any 
great degree. Up to the present, the Frontier Thinkers have paid far more attention to the goal 
than to the means of achieving it; and since one needs neither practice nor training nor skill 
to stand in picket lines, lecture on soapboxes, encourage strikers, circulate pamphlets and 
petitions, and engage in general protest and boycott, the temptation for the eager student was 
to engage in these activities of force rather than in those of education, which are so much 


harder to understand. Activity in the field of education is always difficult and subtle. Revolu- 
tion is so much easier than evolution. 


It is in the use of education, I think, that the Social Reformers have been at their weakest. 
The early leaders of the French Revolution, men like Mirabeau, Condorcet, Barére, and Laka- 
nal, saw clearly the end of social justice and understood the role of education as the necessary 
means of achieving it. But force triumphed before education could get under way, let alone 
do its work. The Marxians, under the influence of Spencer, thought that the New Social Order 
would come as a process of natural evolution, whether it was willed or no; and now in Russia 
force appears again to have triumphed. The seventeenth and eighteenth-century philosophers 
envisioned a world at peace, a brotherhood of man, freedom of thought, speech, and press, 
laissez faire, equality before the law, equality of opportunity, and general well-being. After 
three centuries of effort there are pirates on the Mediterranean, women and children massacred 
in Madrid and Shanghai, pogroms, censorship, concentration camps, planned economies, 
tariff barriers, business depressions, and unemployment. 

The dream of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness has not been realized. Liberty, 
equality, and fraternity have not been achieved. Possibly man cannot perfect himself. Possibly 
the world resists his control. Certainly we at Teachers College should explore the possibility 
that the failure has come from the use too much of force and too little of education. 

If this is true, we at Teachers College should make certain in a group of social reformers, 
themselves teachers, in an institution for educating teachers, that the net result of our efforts 
will be education, not force. To be sure, we should pay attention to the Promised Land. But 
we shall never reach the Promised Land unless we chart our way carefully through the Wilder- 
ness. We believe that the road to lasting social progress lies through our schools and other 
means of education, but we cannot expect one of our associated schools to make a proper 
demonstration of a theory advanced in the College, until some of the more practical philoso- 
phers in the College, following the theory of the Frontier Thinkers, examine the implications 
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of the new ideas for practice in schools and other educational agencies; and, further, until 
technicians prepare materials of instruction and concrete suggestions for teachers. 

Until this is done we cannot know what the Frontier Thinkers really recommend. Until 
plans or specifications are worked out in minute detail we cannot make a demonstration. With- 
out this we cannot know what part of the program stands a chance of being adopted in an 
American community, progressive or middle road or conservative. So long as the controversy 
remains in the classrooms of Teachers College, all we are doing is shadowboxing. Only when 
these ideas meet in practice will there be a real conflict. 

The controversy between the Boys’ School and Lincoln School over the question of inte- 
gration is a reflection of a similar controversy among the professors of Teachers College. It is 
primarily a question of method. More fundamental is the issue of purpose, a conflict as yet 
mostly in the realm of ideas, and the Frontier Thinkers should not rest content until their 
theories are tested in the fire of practice, and the method of how to “build a New Social Order” 
is found at work under practical conditions. We may then expect that our students—prospec- 
tive teachers—will see step by step, bit by bit, what to do at the start, what to watch by the 
way, what to develop, what to teach, and thus be enabled to translate their spirit of social 
service and patriotism into the activities of education rather than into picketing, striking, 
union organization, pamphleteering and petitioning, the activities of force that always have 
failed and, I think, always will fail. 


TREND OF EDUCATION AS VIEWED BY A TEACHER 


R. H. Brown 
Mathematics Teacher, Western Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


AFTER having been tossed about by so many adverse winds, would it not be well to take out 
our compass and get our bearings? There is no doubt but that the public schools have tried 
everything in every possible way, but the public is still in doubt as to results. We have veered 


from one extreme to the other but there is little doubt in the minds of the public that the 
schools of today are not turning out the cultured, dignified, and refined class of students that 
were turned out under the disciplinary dispensation. 

Vocational Training has come in with its disregard for c ture and is developing what we 
may justly call a machine age and, as a result of its insistence for efficiency, is lowering public 
standards. 

There are several features in our contemporary set-up which seem to be adverse to sound 
educational training. First there is the bland complacency with which teachers and adminis- 
trators enunciate new theories and philosophies of education, and the undiscriminating and 
hungry avidity with which these theories are accepted by school men and women all over the 
country. They feel that in order to justify the positions they hold they must necessarily keep 
the public a pace or so behind them. 

We are a nation fully ripe for propaganda of every form and hue, simply because we have 
come to a point where we either cannot or will not think for ourselves. We get our political, 
philosophical, and spiritual supplies from some mail-order house all wrapped up and ready 
for use. 

The incredible increase in the machinery of teaching and supervision seems to be a perilous 
factor in our contemporary educational set-up. We have hampered our schools and their 
faculties with all kinds of red tape. We have added cogs here, grease cups there, and wheels 
within wheels. 

But with all these gadgets, I feel that young men and women of college age are not as 
well educated today as they were twenty years ago. 

One of the saddest results of all our modern methods is the danger of suppressing the 
personality behind the teacher’s desk. When you take out of education the personal touch of 
the teacher, when you subordinate personality to the buzz and hum of machinery, you have 
taken from the school its greatest potential asset. 
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The place of supervision in our public schools was unknown a few years past, but today 
the rattle and clang of machinery in this field are deafening and the amount of money ex- 
pended by the taxpayer for supervision, experts of all sorts, delegates, observers, and heaven 
knows what not is appalling. Then there is a recently developed conviction of the finality 
of those potent fetishes, tests and measurements. The sanctum of every well-regulated school 
nowadays has its walls plastered with charts and graphs, curves and lines, diagrams showing 
beyond cavil the mental level and the future expectation of each and every pupil in school. 
Pupils, instead of being trained for real efficiency, are inevitably innoculated with the poison- 
ous notion that their chief aim in life is to land a job. What vocational education is doing today 
is to divert the student and divide his time, thereby putting beyond his reach genuine progress 
in literature, language, and history, and to turn him out as a poor, halting bookkeeper whose 
presence would not be tolerated in any reputable business concern fifteen minutes. Thus I 
am led to wonder if the goal that the school is hoping to attain is not receding and if the 
schools are not on a detour rather than the main highway of culture-—Reprinted from Ohio 
Schools. 


THE CLICHE EXPERT TESTIFIES ON FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE TEXTS 


Gorpon W. NUGENT 


. I understand that you are an expert in the use of the cliché with foreign language 


. In all modesty, I am a past master in the art. 
. What emotion do you experience on publishing a work? 
. Frankly, we are both proud and happy. 
. To whose attention do you call it? 
. To that of discriminating teachers. 
. What does it offer to the student? 
. Intelligent, informative, and vital reading material possessing genuine literary merit 
and definite human appeal. 
Q. Where can it be used? 
A. In second, third, or fourth-year college classes, or in any class acquainted with the 
rudiments of the language. 
Q. Is this the original text? 
A. Of course not. It has been slightly abridged and simplified in a thoroughly basic 
vocabulary composed solely of recognizable cognates and words of the highest frequency. 
Q. Does this not spoil the plot and style? 
A. Mais non! The essential points in the development of the plot have been retained, 
and the original flavor has been skilfully preserved. 
Q. Very interesting, indeed. But, who is the author? 
A. The leader of a little-known but select cult, the dean of letters, and one of the 
outstanding figures of contemporary literature. 
. What sort of treatment does he bring to this story? 
. A fresh treatment. 
. And his dialogue? 
. Sparkling. 
. And his wit? 
. Lovable, biting, and sardonic. 
. Magnificent. And who is the editor? 
. An outstanding young scholar for whom we envisage a brilliant future. 
. How is his introduction? 
. Concise and to the point, specifically intended for the student, and representative of 
the best criticism of present-day scholarship. 
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Q. And the vocabulary? 

A. Comprehensive, selective, and intended to be complete. 

Q. But, you have made no reference to the exercises. 

A. Purely through an oversight in the office. They are varied, invaluable, intensive and 
extensive, and can be used or omitted as the teacher wishes. 

Q. How is it illustrated? 

A. Profusely. 

Q. How has it been received? 

A. It has won unanimous praise from teachers in all types of institutions, and has been 
greeted by wide adoption in many schools. 

Q. You have demonstrated your abilities to my complete satisfaction. Is there anything 
else which you wish to say in conclusion? 

A. Thank you, sir, there is. I am thoroughly convinced that we have made a wise choice 
of an important modern work which answers a long-felt need in modern language instruction. 
The publishers and editors are to be congratulated. It is altogether a worth-while book, leav- 
ing little to be desired, and bids fair to become a classic. 

(With apologies to Frank Sullivan and the New Yorker.)—Reprinted from Foreign Lan- 
guage News, published by Henry Holt and Company. 
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Tarr, F. CouRTNEY, AND CENTENO, AuGusTO, Shorter Spanish Review 
Grammar and Composition. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 
1937. Cloth. Price, $1.25. Preface, p. v; Lessons I-XX, pp. 1-89; com- 
position, 90-134; appendix, 135-149; vocabularies, 151-206; index, 
207-208. 

Tarr and Centeno’s Shorter Spanish Review Grammar is a restatement of such material 
in their Graded Spanish Review Grammar (1933) as ‘would fall within the province of a brief 
elementary review course.” We must understand ‘‘elementary” here to mean a condensation 
and simplification of the excellent longer work and not arbitrary evasion of difficulties The 
problem of teaching students inadequately prepared in general grammar is met by the authors’ 
refusal to make concessions to this weakness. Clear conventional terminology and commen- 
surate examples, with concise explanations of troublesome expressions, free the book from the 
too common sins of procrastination and omission. The obvious benefits far outweigh a negii- 
gible increase in difficulty. 

It is a pleasure to note the careful treatment of idiomatic elements of Spanish syntax. 
Alternate expressions are listed in notes following the rule which they modify or contradict. 
The last two chapters give an extended explanation of the noun and adjective in their more 
difficult constructions and modifications. Valuable also is the attention given to the commoner 
changes taking place in Spanish usage. The student thus learns to expect and is prepared to 
adapt himself to a variety of expression which would otherwise seem a jumble of contradic- 
tions. These features and the formal presentation make exacting but fruitful demands upon 
both instructor and student. The former must rely upon his experience to select the proper 
usage in particular instances and the latter discovers a less rigid and more lifelike language. 

Tarr and Centeno achieve effective presentation by clarity of statement and by com- 
parison and contrast with other languages, especially with English, and within Spanish itself. 
Thus is explained the difference between English and Spanish in the use of the direct and 
indirect objects when the verb has both material and personal objects, and the similarity of 
lo plus an adjective or past participle to the English thing, or part, or the suffix-mess. Valuable 
observations are made on such characteristics of Spanish as the uniformity of construction 
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between the noun, the infinitive, and the noun clause, and the relation of ser and estar to the 
nouns ser and estado. The derivation of words is also used on occasion to clarify their meaning: 
eg., estar< stare, para< por-+-a, and hay< ha-+-y (compared with the French il y a). 

The shorter grammar retains the clear arrangement of the carefully planned Graded 
Spanish Review Grammar. Most of the twenty lessons deal with one major and one relatively 
minor subject. Detailed material is thus presented gradually instead of being relegated en 
masse to the final chapters. Idioms receive no separate treatment but are used profusely 
throughout as an integral part of the language. A short appendix treats concisely verbs and 
numerals. The vocabulary has the distinction of being practical. One long exercise of unstilted 
and therefore interestingly difficult sentences is offered with each lesson. Twenty excellently 
prepared exercises in a composition section include cwestionarios, letters, sentences and 
dialogues. The written work is divided among the latter three forms. 

R. R. BusHART 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 


WILLETT, ALFRED P., SCANLON, CHARLES L., AND VANDER BEKE, GEORGE 
E., Minimum French Grammar. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1937. Cloth. Price, $1.24. Preface, pp. v-ix; pronunciation, 
1-7; text, 9-117; appendix, 119-162; vocabulary, 163-179; index, 181— 
183. 

According to the authors, this book is intended to “fit the beginners’ grammar to the 
Reading Aim in languages” and to present (as may be seen from its title) an absolute minimum 
of grammatical material. They say further that they hope to attain through a grammar- 
translation method the “building of a vocabulary sufficient to enable the student to read at 
sight French of moderate difficulty.” All other aspects of language learning are sacrificed to 
this aim. Intended for use during the first and second years of high school or college, this little 
book contains fifteen lessons, each consisting of a grammar section, a long vocabulary, para- 
graphs containing some examples of the grammar, questions on the preceding, a fill-in exercise, 
a section on word derivation and building, cognates, translation from English to French, and 
an “alternative translation” about some section of France. The latter makes use of words and 
constructions not already familiar to the student which are explained in notes below. The book 
has no illustrations. 

One must be entirely sympathetic with the authors’ desire to simplify, but it would seem 
that in many instances explanations as given are not always so clearly stated that one meeting 
them for the first time could understand. Also, certain common usages, which should be in- 
cluded, are omitted. Space prevents a detailed quoting of these here. The burden is definitely 
placed upon the teacher to give the clear explanation, the textual grammar serving chiefly as 
a suggestion. Certain other factors must be mentioned which detract from the impression the 
book might make. The reading material is lacking in appeal to the student; exercises are lack- 
ing in variety; and there are numerous errors and omissions in spelling and particularly in 
punctuation. Word-building exercises, apparently intended to develop vocabulary, generally 
contain words which may be among the most common according to word lists, but whose Eng- 
lish meanings are not always in the students’ English vocabulary and which require nothing of 
him but to look at them. This may develop a “feeling” for words, but will never provide a 
usable vocabulary. 

It would seem that words in the vocabulary might better have been arranged in some 
definite way, possibly alphabetically; that an opportunity might have been given for more 
frequent application of the grammar after it had been explained; that questions requiring 
the mere use of oui and non as a reply be omitted; and that illustrations might have been used 
to advantage. 

A. HaroLp Bacc 
Monroe High School, 
Rochester, New York 
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ARNOLD, Hans, Fritz auf Ferien. Edited by Ralph W. Haller. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 68 cents, 
Preface, pp. iii-iv; text (with footnotes), 1-40; exercises, 41-55; vocabu- 
lary, 57-87. 


Today, when a “‘basic vocabulary” and “‘word frequency” are in vogue, it would seem to 
your reviewer that a more simplified edition of this old-time favorite might have been forth- 
coming. For, even during the pre-war period, this original story of an eighteen-hundred-word 
range in forty pages of text—couched in the sophisticated style of a German magazine-writer 
—had to be recast into Fritz auf dem Lande, in order to enable our high-school classes to cope 
with it more successfully. The story is certainly interesting, especially to boys. It depicts the 
temporary sojourn of a young city lad—a Quintaner—on a country estate and the manner in 
which he upsets, through his boyish pranks, the set household and usual equanimity of the 
old bachelor proprietor. While the staid host at first looks upon Fritz as a worthless, intolerable 
young scamp because he fails to recognize his guest’s youthful characteristics as natural to 
boys, he, as well as the servants, gradually view with affection the boy’s heartiness and 
naiveté. In the end Fritz ingratiates himself with all of them. 

The editor of this edition has doubtless succeeded in minimizing, through his exercises, 
the difficulties inherent in the text. These Ubungen consist, first, of simple but thorough 
Inhaltsfragen and, secondly, of a selection of simplified sentences for each chapter containing 
the idiomatic expressions to be culled by the pupil and learned as helps in mentally re-creating 
and re-enacting the contents. In addition a series of appropriate word-groups and elementary 
grammatical exercises, as well as Aufsatzthemen in outline form, are included—altogether a 
very adequate and welcome equipment. The two lone English exercises, VI and VII, seem 
rather out of place among all the rest printed in German. The quite complete vocabulary is 
printed without any directions, which are desirable to explain, for instance, both the inclusion 
and omission of accent marks. Explanations of idiomatic expressions calling for an extensive 
or special note are appropriately placed at the foot of the page. Of typographical errors “der 
Fluszbad” (vocabulary, p. 66), and “‘den Fluszbad” instead of ‘‘das Fluszbad” (p. 41), and the 
unfortunate, disfiguring misprint of the title on the title-page, were noted. 

Because of its vocabulary range and its stylistic difficulties the book can hardly be read 
profitably before the fifth semester of high-school or the third semester of college classes. 


BERNHARD C. STRAUBE 
Formerly of Bay View High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


LABICHE, EUGENE, AND MarTIN, Epovarp, Le Voyage de Monsieur Per- 
richon. Edited by Isidore Goldstick. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
Limited, 1937. Cloth. Price 35 cents. Foreword, pp. v—vi; introduction, 
1-6; personnages, 8; text, 9-138; vocabulaires, idiotismes, et notes, 139- 
159; exercices, 158-174; vocabulaire, 175-186. 


To the already numerous editions of Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon, Professor Isidore 
Goldstick has added an annotated edition which is to be commended chiefly for lightening the 
student’s vocabulary burden. For each scene of the play he provides a word list in which are 
defined all the words having a “‘range”’ of less than twenty-six in Vander Beke’s French Word 
Book. Likewise given for each scene are idiom lists containing many of the idiomatic expres- 
sions included in Cheydleur’s French Idiom List. Rarer idioms are dealt with in the notes, 
which are very carefully prepared. In addition to the word lists, idiom lists, and notes, the 
Goldstick edition offers a general vocabulary of approximately one thousand words comprising 
words of high frequency used in special senses in the text or as key-words of listed idiomatic 
expressions, cognates not having identical meanings in English and French (e.g., animal, 
exact), and words whose English counterparts may be unfamiliar to the student (e.g., anti- 
pathie). 
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All the exercises supplied by the editor have in common the purpose of helping the student 
master the vocabulary and the idioms of the text. True-false exercises test the student’s com- 
prehension; other varied exercises provide limited drill in grammar and translation; and a 
few pronunciation exercises are also included. 

Professor Goldstick is to be commended for furthering the vogue of Perrichon, that im- 
mortal parvenu who, because he has been successful in business, thinks all things are his, cul- 
ture included. Self-made and proud of his maker, Perrichon is indeed of those men who in the 
words of Daniel, . . . ne s’attachent point a nous en raison des services que nous leur rendons, mais 
en raison de ceux qu’ils nous rendent. 

As a text for class reading which seeks familiarity with the vivacity of French conversa- 
tion, Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon can hardly be surpassed. 

SUZANNE LASATER 
University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Russo, JosEPH Louts, First Year Italian. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.80. Foreword, pp. iii—vii; 
contents, ix—xviii; introduction, 1-13; preliminary lessons, 17-60; Les- 
sons I-L, 63-365; reading selections, 366-383; appendix (verbs, idioms, 
pronunciation notes), 384-398; songs, 400-415; vocabularies: (Italian- 
English), 417-461; (English-Italian), 461-481. 


First Year Italian is interesting from the beginning, reveals careful attention to important 
details, is progressively graded, and contains a wide range of material. An immediate appeal 
is made to the learner by a conversational approach—twenty-five short question-answer 
exercises familiarizing the student with a fundamental everyday stock of words by frequent 
repetitions—and further motivated by neat microscopic pictures. After this introduction, 
which should create the proper foreign atmosphere and instill a real feeling for the foreign 
tongue, a more extensive vocabulary is gradually and logically developed by centering the 
treatment sequentially on (1) the school, (2) the home, (3) the city, (4) the country, and then 
expanding to travel abroad. 

Each lesson has drill in pronunciation (one letter at a time), a reading selection, one 
grammar topic clearly explained and illustrated by examples, conversational practice, new- 
type objective exercises, simple English sentences for translation, and suggested dictations. 
Interspersed throughout are proverbs, verses, anecdotes, and jokes, with achievement tests, 
silent-reading exercises to check up on vocabulary studied, and frequent reviews. For reference 
there is a special treatise on pronunciation, a list of classroom expression, another of idioms, 
and a verb appendix. It would help the student for review purposes if an epitome of the 
scattered grammar material were included also. Throughout the book (in the treatise on 
pronunciation, in the vocabulary of each lesson and in the general vocabulary, in the type 
grammatical sentences, in the reading selections, and in the verb appendix), orthographic 
devices indicate irregular stress, closed and open “‘e” and ‘‘o,” and voiced “s” and “z’’; 
continually repeated attention to these points, so elusive for a foreigner, should insure their 
mastery by the time the book is completed. 

The cultural phase is liberally in evidence with a varied presentation: two maps of Italy, 
one artistic, inside the front cover and framed by miniatures of important edifices and places 
of interest, and a world-map inside the back cover showing the distribution of Italians in the 
various countries; readings on geography, art, literature, architecture, and customs; portraits 
of outstanding geniuses; a wealth of illustrations revealing the beauties of Italy’s scenery and 
the architectural triumphs of its people; biographies, adapted selections from Italy’s authors 
and poems; and a collection of songs (with music) suitable for recreational moments and club 
activity. 

In presenting the cultural phase of a foreign language there is sometimes danger of 
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treading on delicate ground. When the ideals of the foreign civilization are (perhaps only 
temporarily) in direct opposition to those of our own country, what course should we pursue? 
Should we not limit ourselves to an accurate, objective exposition of the facts of the case? 
If teachers of Italian (or for that matter, teachers of the language of any foreign country, the 
basic ideas of whose government find themselves in conflict with American principles) venture 
further and give public approval to ideals subversive to our governmental structure, is it not 
equivalent to subjecting our student body to an indoctrination detrimental to those ideals 
which we are striving to maintain and foster? I refer specifically to the introduction of the song 
“Giovinezza!” Picture throughout the United States groups of American boys and girls with 
the encouraging sanction of the instructor singing in enthusiastic chorus the fascist hymn! 
Is not that the very glorification of fascism? Is not that a subtle propaganda which through 
the persuasive power of music arouses and establishes deep in the roots of feeling an unreason- 
ing but strong sentiment favorable to doctrines inimical to our democratic ideals? There is 
so much that is beautiful and inspiring in Italian history, literature, and art that everyone can 
accept unhesitatingly. Why introduce debatable items? 

First Year Italian is a contribution of decided merit that should be enthusiastically wel- 
comed by teachers of Italian. A second edition eliminating the above-mentioned doubtful 
feature would make the text unanimously acceptable. 

J. TREVETTE ALLEN 
Manual Training High School, 
Brooklyn, New York 


Nock, Francis J., An Introduction to Scientific German. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1937. Cloth. Price, $1.25. Introduction, pp. v—vii; 
review grammar, 1—24; syntax, 25-53; Lessons I-XV, 54-101; reading 
selections, 102-121; vocabularies, 123-148. 


This book contains approximately forty-eight pages of actual reading material and a 
vocabulary of about 1360 words. The first fifty-three pages are devoted to a brief grammar 
review, word formation, and troublesome words and expressions, including the vexatious 
participial constructions. The book is intended for second-year reading. The compiler’s reason 
for devoting so much space to non-textual matter is stated as follows: “I have become con- 
vinced that the usual German Scientific Reader does not serve as a guide . . . Explanatory 
notes in such a reader are not too frequent, and I do not think that more notes would make 
much difference ... A note enables a student to understand a given passage, but it is not 
likely to impress on his mind the theoretical point involved.” To this end Dr. Nock adds to 
each lesson of the text a number of syntactical questions based on it. His theory is that “‘afterthe 
student has answered a certain type of question two or three times he knows the construction 
and does not need an explanatory note.” Also five English sentences for translation into Ger- 
man are included in each lesson, to be used at the teacher’s option. For this an English-German 
vocabulary is provided. This procedure in a scientific text is new and commendable. The re- 
viewer, in past years, has tried a similar method, although to a lesser extent, with good success. 
However, he can see no actual need for presenting any of the declensional paradigms of nouns, 
adjectives, etc., nor those of verbs. This is something we may safely assume that the student 
should know. About twenty-nine pages of the reading selections are taken from the Sammlung 
Géschen-Grundbegriffe der Chemie, and Chemie, anorganischer Teil. Then follow about 
nineteen pages from Aus Natur und Geisteswelt on Die neueren W drmekraftmaschinen. 

The book dispenses entirely with the customary notes. I think it would have been de- 
sirable if the editor at least had used footnotes on certain language difficulties, or had included 
succinct definitions of such difficulties in the vocabulary. Also one-word definitions are rarely 
sufficient for the proper interpretation of a word, phrase, or idiom. To define both Ursache 
and Ursprung by “‘cause’’ is surely insufficient, likewise Kraft by ‘force’? only. There is a 
difference between Zerlegung and Zersetzung, both defined by “decomposition.” ‘To fill” for 
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erfilllen is not enough. The verb /assen with its many connotations is not properly taken care 
of. In the sentence, p. 64, 1.37: In vielen Fallen lasst sich . . . die Zersetzung vermeiden none of 
the definitions given fit, neither do they fit very well in Ldsst .. . erkennen, p. 57, 1.15, or 
lasst sich bestimmen, p. 91, 1.19. Other deficiencies noted at random are: p. 57, 1.9, fruchtbar zu 
gestalten: fruchtbar, “fruitful”; gestalten, “form”—“to form fruitfully!’ Same page, 1.10, 
schaffen, “create,” should also have “provide.” P. 68, 1.17, die Grenze ziehen: Grenze, “border, 
limit”; ziehen, “pull, draw”—“‘to pull or draw the border or limit!” Two lines below: man sah 
sich daher gendtigt should be better defined. Page 77, 1.5, in erster Linie: erst, “first”; Linie, 
“line” —“‘in first line!” In line 11, Waage, not Wage. Page 92, 1.35, Die Methoden gelangen .. . 
zur Anwendung: gelangen, “arrive”; Anwendung, “‘use, application” —“‘The methods arrive to 
use or application.” Page 116, 1.18, Verschwindenlassen is not in the vocabulary. Certain past 
participles might well be included in a scientific vocabulary, as in im‘ gebundenem Zustande, 
p. 73, 1.5, or das Gesagte, p. 88, 1.19—not in the vocabulary. Page 91, 1.19: This rather difficult 
sentence deserves a footnote. Without such help a second-year student will have difficulties. 

The above by no means includes all the instances where the vocabulary might be con- 
siderably improved. Generally speaking, a vocabulary should be built with the utmost care 
by men of long acquaintance with a language, or at least be carefully scrutinized by such before 
publication. The inexperienced should never be entrusted with such an important task. They 
have yet to learn to feel and see the subtler meaning of word and idiom. Intelligent translation 
is an art;a second-year student in a modern foreign language is a mere amateur. Let us give 
him the best, the most accurate information we can. This is no reflection on anybody, but 
rather a suggestion to those who concern themselves with compiling modern foreign language 
books. 

I will say for the book in hand that whoever may wish to try it out, provided he will 
conscientiously make use of the syntactical material provided, lesson by lesson, will have at 
the end of the semester a better prepared class than one who devotes all his time to translation 


nly. 
_ F. J. MENGER 


Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


BaDEL, A., Chez les Francais. Edited by Thomas Rossman Palfrey and 
William Collar Holbrook. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1937. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. Text (with footnotes), pp. 1-157; exercises, i-xxiv; 
vocabulary, xxvii-lxxxiii. 


Patently written expressly for classroom use, this travelogue is singularly free from the 
dull, artificial style of many such readers. A young Scot spends three weeks in France, engag- 
ing in conversation with everyone he meets. Thus, there is a minimum of description and a 
maximum of conversation, which affords excellent material for oral practice in the classroom. 
The instructor should find it easy to formulate his own drill questions on the text as he pro- 
gresses; to assist him, the exercises offer a few questions in French on each chapter, and for 
those who use English-French translation, there are numerous such sentences. Provided also 
are brief exercises in transposition, use of synonyms, antonyms, and the like, which should 
prove to be valuable for vocabulary building. 

In a short preface, the author, a Frenchman who has lived and taught some years in 
England, states that his purpose in writing Chez les Frangais is “to entertain his readers and 
to correct erroneous impressions” of the French people. He has “tried to represent them as 
they really are.” In both aims M. Badel has been quite successful. The style is witty, clever, 
idiomatic, up-to-date. There are thirty-eight chapters, from one to eighteen pages in length. 
The vocabulary omits a very few common words and easily recognizable cognates, but is other- 
wise complete and concise. Many terms in everyday use are included, such as the French for 
“bowling,” “fill up with gasoline,” “night club,” “rear-vision mirror.” Meeting such modern 
words in the text should tend to stimulate the student’s interest. 
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The reviewer agrees with the statement of the editors that “the general tone (of this reader) 
is somewhat more mature—not to say sophisticated—than that of readers designed to serve 
as secondary-school or as college texts.’’ Chez les Francais is definitely not for the adolescent 
minds of secondary-school pupils. The chapter on French customs, dealing chiefly with extra- 
marital relations, is enough to exclude this reader from use in high and preparatory schools, 
Other scattered instances of dialogue not suitable for secondary-school pupils might be noted, 
amusing though they may be for more mature minds. High-school pupils would also find this 
reader somewhat too difficult for them, but college students should find it amusing, interesting 
and very much worth while. Every teacher of French should at least read this book. 


South Park High School, Francis M. Sweet 
Buffalo, New York 


Sotomon, G. GLADSTONE, Ich kann Deutsch lesen. Philadelphia: David 
McKay Company, 1937. Cloth. Drawings by the author. Price, $1.00. 
General rules for pronunciation, pp. vi-vii; text (with footnotes) 
1-79; questions, 80-88. 

This unusual reader for beginners belongs to a series, which includes volumes for French, 
Spanish, and Esperanto, written by the same author. The story depicts the life of a family of 
rats but their activities and experiences are those of human beings. There is nothing typically 
German in the story. The language and the subject-matter are so simple that the book would 
hardly be suitable for older students. No vocabulary is included, pedagogically-sound forms 
of the direct method being employed to introduce new words and grammatical forms. Thirteen 
pages of drawings are included as an aid in the explanation of words and phrases, but in some 
cases the illustrations are not sufficiently accurate for this purpose. To justify the title, the 
language might grow even more difficult and idiomatic near the end of the book than it does, 
and German type should have been introduced. The general rules for pronunciation are fol- 
lowed by a few sentences given in approximate English equivalents. The value and quality 
of this procedure may be judged by one example. “Fritz spielt mit einem Balle” is rendered: 
Frits shpeelt mit eye-nem Bal-le(r). The book is almost entirely free of typographical errors. 
This story of the rats and their friends would surely delight very young pupils who are begin- 
ning to learn German. 


Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Paut G. GRAHAM 


Haxo, Henry E., Intermediate French Reader. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. Preface, pp. v-vi; 
text and exercises, 1-406; vocabulary, 409-463. 


It is refreshing to find a text whose claims are modest, whose pedagogic accessories are 
selective. Professor Haxo’s reader makes as its only claim the presentation of material to 
promote reading power. The selections consist of eight short stories (Coppée’s Sabots du Petit 
Wolff, Theuriet’s Les Péches, Maupassant’s La Parure, etc.), four historical extracts, two 
one-act plays (Labiche’s Les Deux Timides, Mme Girardin’s La Joie fait peur), selections 
from the apparently inevitable Trois Mousquetaires, and a few poems and songs (pp. 383-392). 
The material has been adapted in the usual manner, by the deletion of uncommon terms and 
non-essential passages and the substitution of high-frequency words for those of low fre- 
quency. The vocabulary, based upon the Vander Beke list, follows the accepted procedures. 
One may note that the entries under bien, cété, faire, temps, and the like, are full enough to 
care for the various idiomatic uses. Verbal and grammatical difficulties and general explana- 
tions are given adequate attention (in English) in notes at the foot of each page. To the peda- 
gogue, the best part of the book is the exercise-material; it is varied, selective, yet so limited 
as to be a real adjunct. Too often the length and intricacy of exercises cause them to serve 
as the proverbial millstone. One should note also the seven attractive illustrations, among 
them Dubois d’Amien’s Nuit de Sainte-Barthélemy and Leisten’s Concert a la cour de Richelieu, 
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neither of them common to beginners’ texts. Professor Haxo’s book thus deserves considera- 
tion because it offers an abundance of reading, adequate notes and vocabulary, practical exer- 
cise-material, and—worth noting—very careful workmanship. L. W. Brock 


Emory University, 
Emory University, Georgia 


L6pEz DE LowTHER, Marfa, A Spanish Composition. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1937. Cloth. Price, $1.60. Preface, p. vii; nota bibliografica, pp. 
ix-x; Parti: Grammatical Constructions, 3-230; Part 1: Literary Selec- 
tions and Composition, 233-279; vocabularies, 280-370; index, 371-374. 


This attractively bound textbook is planned for the use of “English-speaking students 
who have completed ten units’ instruction in college Spanish.” The text is divided into two 
unequal parts: Part 1, Grammatical Construction, pages 3-230; and Part n, Literary Selec- 
tions and Composition, pages 233-279. In fifteen of the twenty-one chapters of the grammar, 
the sentences illustrating grammatical points are taken, for the most part, from modern 
Spanish authors. Part 11 is made up of selections from three Spanish-American writers (Hugo 
Wast, Manuel Rojas, Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes), with accompanying translation exercises 
based on them. There is a full vocabulary. Because of the wealth of material that it contains, 
A Spanish Composition will be a welcome addition to our limited list of composition books. 
Chapter IX, for example, discusses and illustrates various ways of translating those trouble- 
some words ‘‘Can, Will, May, Let, Ought ...,” and improves on Ramsey’s treatment. 
Chapter XI on the “‘Reflexive se’”’ and XVI on “English Verbs Having Two or More Equiva- 
lents in English” are both excellent, as are a number of others. 

Yet the general plan of the book is open to criticism from a practical point of view. 
Admitting that no two classes, indeed no two instructors, proceed at the same rate of speed, 
it is nevertheless of positive value to have a class book formally divided into lessons of more 
or less uniform arrangement. Chapters of varying length according to content, with exer- 
cises inserted at unequal intervals, give the appearance of a reference book. In the preface it 
is stated that emphasis is given to ‘‘sentence structure rather than to a discussion of rare and 
unusual constructions,” which is certainly a commendable approach, but it results here in 
exercises made up of a few groups of isolated sentences, each sentence being an exercise in 
itself. Such a presentation makes the material in this first part fragmentary. In a sustained 
paragraph, even though every sentence may exemplify two or three grammatical points, a 
student will nevertheless get the impression of composing, and will feel that he is writing a 
language, not simply applying rules. Filling blanks and changing italicized words have un- 
doubted value, but they are merely passive, good as supplementary exercises, and should 
not entirely take the place of translation of set passages. 

Part 1 offers forty-three pages of Spanish with thirteen pages of English based on them. 
Without becoming involved in the relative merits of Spanish or Spanish-American material, 
it is indisputable that these forty-three pages of text include a truly formidable vocabulary. 
The first two selections have the prime virtue of being colorful and interesting, but the third 
is too difficult and too modern in its approach to be suitable for second-year college work. 
The purpose of offering a text in the original language is to present basic material for thorough 
study, and for this reason it should be within the ready comprehension of the student in 
vocabulary, structure, and content. In the three texts presented here, such control of ma- 
terial would be impossible for a second-year student of Spanish. 

A Spanish Composition, in the reviewer’s opinion, needs two changes to live up to its 
title: first, reduction and simplification of the grammatical offerings; and second, expansion 
of the English-to-Spanish exercises. Otherwise, a textbook full of valuable material, presented 
with a real perception of the difficulties of the English-speaking student, is in danger of being 


utilized only as a Ramsey brought up to date. And that would be a pity! J. N. Linco 


University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Bonn, Otto F., Premiére Etape. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1937, 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.20. Sept d’un Coup, pp. 1-47; Aucassin e 
Nicolette, 1-48; Les Chandeliers del’ Evéque, 1-46; Les Pauvres Gens, 1-42; 
L’ Attaque du Moulin, 1-46; vocabulary drill book, 1-27; vocabulary, 
1-23. 


In this book are contained the five little stories, so delightfully edited by Mr. Bond, 
which became at once so popular with many teachers of French upon their recent publication, 
It is much more convenient, as well as economical, to have them all within the covers of one 
volume, although the pagination is separate for each part. 

The first point of excellence, I believe, is the fact that the pupil is led, from the outset, to 
read with interest and is given constant encouragement to grow in ability. Before each story 
is a page or two, in English, entitled ‘““Entre Nous.” Here the editor sums up with the student 
progress already made and outlines what the next story will add; and here he chats intimately 
and personally with the pupil. The reading content is so arranged that there is a gradual yet 
constant increase in power. Thumbing of the vocabulary is discouraged by placing an asterisk 
beside each cognate and by printing the definitions of new words and idioms at the bottom 
of each page. Another good point is a carefully prepared series of exercises at the end of Book 
v. There we find one section based on each of the five books. These exercises are designed to 
fix in mind the new words. This cumulative idea is further carried out by an idiom list at the 
end of each book. 

One ought to avoid needless details and superlatives; yet we must say that a final point 
of excellence is the choice of reading content. “Sept d’un Coup” and “Aucassin et Nicolette” 
give humor and medieval romance. “(Les Chandeliers de ’ Evéque’’ is the immortal story of 
Jean Valjean and the bishop, without which no course in French is complete. Book Four, 
“Les Pauvres Gens,” is made up of four choice contes from De Maupassant, Daudet, Bazin, 
and Bordeaux. “‘L’Attaque du Moulin,’’Book Five, from Zola, is a beautiful love story of old 
Alsace during the Franco-Prussian struggle. It is particularly timely just now as a striking 
indictment of war. 

Education is best accomplished when the learner is stimulated to steady growth and 
progress by a real interest in his work. In this compilation of excellent reading material Mr. 
Bond has successfully aimed at this ideal. 

G. H. DANIELS 
North High School, 
Syracuse, New York 


Waite, Emrtie Marcaret, Ein Ausflug in die deutsche Sprache. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1937. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Anfangsschritte: Preface, pp. vii-xi; Einleitung, xvii-xx; 
Lessons I-XL, 1-174; Literarischer Anhang, 175-195; Grammatischer 
Anhang, 196-209; vocabularies, 211-241; list of idioms, 242-244; index, 
245-247. Price, $1.60. Fortschritte: Preface, pp. vii-ix; Lessons I-XX, 
1-119; Literarischer Anhang, 121-130; Grammatischer Anhang, 131-155; 
Einer muss heiraten, 159-184; Das Peterle von Niirnberg, 187-231; 
vocabularies, 232-273; idioms, 274; index, 275-276. Price, $1.60. 


The purpose of this series of two books is to “‘insure a close articulation between the 
German courses in the two types of schools,” junior and senior high. “Anfangsschritte is 
designed for a complete course in junior high, or a standard first-year course in senior high 
school.” Fortschritte is intended ‘‘(1) to develop further the power of reading with pleasure 
and comprehension without the interposition of English, (2) to create through the reading 
material an interest in and sympathetic understanding of Germany and her people, (3) to 
suggest wider vistas to those students who should be encouraged to continue their study of 
German, and (4) to conclude the presentation of the fundamentals of grammar necessary to 
a two-year high school course, which were not given in Anfangsschritte.” 
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New words are introduced gradually and their meanings are indicated by printing a fami- 
liar stem in boldface type, by suggesting the cognate through giving the consonant shift, or 
by placing the English meaning in parentheses. We commend the early emphasis of cognates 
but find the system used here confusing. A brief explanation of Grimm’s Law, as found in 
Fortschritte, would be clearer than “‘Markttag (t-d).” In the beginner’s book even the inten- 
sive-reading matter shows an over-abundance of parenthetical English equivalents and notes 
on grammar. This plan does keep the vocabulary list of each individual lesson short, but re- 
tards fluency in reading. The teacher ought to be able to handle this task better than the 
book. 

Each grammar lesson aims at “single emphasis.” Each article is taught separately by 
gender, but when the past tense is presented in Lesson 24 both strong and weak verbs are 
treated at once. This was done, no doubt, because the past tense occurred frequently in pre- 
vious reading matter. Adjective declensions are introduced as soon as the nominative forms 
of the definite and indefinite articles have been learned. Regular (e)n-plurals are given before 
the second plural. We feel that the familiar imperative and the rule that the verb must come 
second, and possibly the indirect object, have been delayed too long. We shout a pedagogical 
hurrah that wissen is taught independently and not with the modals. Relatives, reflexives, 
and all prefixes have been left for the second volume. Are we wrong in assuming that insepar- 
able prefixes and da- and wo- combinations are necessary in first-year work? The indirect 
command is omitted entirely. 

The reading matter is chiefly Kulturkunde. Extra material is given for accelerated groups. 
In several instances there is opportunity for dialogue, but few anecdotes for retelling. For a 
characteristically practical exercise we recommend Lesson 28 in the first book. In both books 
we find a valuable proverb printed at the top of each lesson. In the first Anhang are poems, 
songs, a few Marchen, and a summary of Héher als die Kirche. The second volume offers in 
its Anhang stories of the Nibelungenring for a better understanding of broadcasts, Einer 
muss heiraten, Das Peterle von Niirnberg, and one song, Alt Heidelberg. 

A few suggestions for improving A nfangsschritte are: p. 70, a statement in regard to adjec- 
tive endings not previously explained (references to paradigms in the appendix are not enough 
for the average high-school student); p. 76, sentence 15 requires dative after mit before it 
has been taught; p. 82, manch- could be read more easily on the line below; p. 99, question 
2 leads to no valuable rule; p. 102, D appears to be a very discouraging exercise; p. 105, 
Meersburg picture should read “‘lake steamer”; p. 138, Muhle lacks an umlaut; on the fly- 
leaves the Oder ceases before passing Breslau,and Bremerhaven is too near its rival, Cuxhaven. 
In Fortschritte we find a queer combination in Lesson 39: Den Vierten Juli is discussed as a 
holiday and yet the children are sent to get “zehn Briefmarken zu zehn Pfennig.” A misprint 
in Oberstdorf occurs facing p. 5, and facing p. 108 in Knochenhauer-A mtshaus. We question the 
spelling of Sést on the next page. 

Since word-building in families is a feature of the second volume, its very comprehensive 
grammatical appendix gives also a list of the meanings of prefixes and suffixes. Both books list 
with English equivalents the idioms occurring in the volume. A wealth of pictures, artistically 
arranged and showing interesting German scenes, adds greatly to the attractiveness of the 
volumes. Exceptionally skillful use of typography is a feature of both books. 

HELEN Ott 


Albany High School, 
Albany, New York 


Scuinz, ALBERT, Selected Poems by Victor Hugo. (Revised edition.) New 
York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1937. Boards. Price, $1.15. Preface, 
pp. iii-ix; introductory essays, xv—xxvii; text (with introductions and 
footnotes), 1-220; notes, 221-254; appendix, 255-274. 

Professor Schinz’s purpose in preparing a revised edition of Hugo’s selected poems is to 
bring his book up to date by making available for the student those results of research on 

Hugo and his work (published since the first edition of the Schinz selection twenty-five years 
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ago) which may contribute to a better understanding of the poems included. Recent findings 
have completely transformed the heretofore accredited interpretation of some poems; an out- 
standing instance is the new meaning given Tristesse d’Olympio after the publication of 
Levaillant’s investigations (p. 111). 

In his preface Professor Schinz forestalls almost all objections on the part of scholars (and 
“scholars are always punctilious,” he adds) with regard to the poems selected, the order in 
which they are given, and the major headings under which they are listed. The preface dis. 
cusses the changes brought about in French poetry by Hugo and his use of antithesis. The 
body of the book consists of an introduction and three parts. The introduction deals with 
Le réle du poéte as this function may be gathered from two poems of Hugo, Fonction du pocte 
and Jbo. The three parts have as their respective main headings: Victor Hugo: Pocte épique, 
Poéte philosophique, Poéte lyrique, with numerous sub-divisions. At the beginning of each 
major division and before each poem or collection of poems we find the biographical or his- 
torical notes (in French) necessary for an intelligent interpretation of the selections which fol- 
low. It is then chiefly from his immediate contact with these extracts that the student is 
expected to interpret the various features of Hugo’s poetry. In an appendix Professor Schinz 
gives us a reprint of his discours, Victor Hugo, le grande poéte humanitaire. The notes at the 
end of the volume are numerous and exhaustive; there is no vocabulary nor alphabetical index. 

As a text for advanced students Professor Schinz’s anthology should prove valuable. Yet, 
in spite of the author’s protestations of punctiliousness, one can hardly refrain from noting 
that he gives too restricted a meaning to the word lyric; lyric is taken only in the sense of 
“personal,” i.e., pertaining to one’s close relatives; evidently this automatically eliminates 
some of Hugo’s choice poems which one would expect to find here; e.g., Souvenir de la Nuit 
du Quatre, La Féte chez Thérése, Pasteurs et Troupeaux, and the like. 

In his preface, referring to the historical notes which he gives for the poems, Professor 
Schinz affirms that “poets ought to give such introductory notes themselves” (pp. v, vi). 
What a rich field for investigation would then be cut off from punctilious scholars! 

N. J. TREMBLAY 
University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona 


SoLtomon, G. GLADSTONE, Je sais lire. Philadelphia: David McKay Com- 
pany, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. Text, pp. 1-82; exercises, 
83-94. 

NINET, MARGUERITE, My First French Book: A Picture-Reading Book for 
Young Children. (New Edition.) Philadelphia: David McKay Company, 
1937. Flexible cloth. Illustrated. 96 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Lamport-SmiTH, L., La France Vivante (Livre de Lecture pour la Premiére 
Année). Philadelphia: David McKay Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, 75 cents. Preface, p. 3; text (with notes and questions), pp. 6-65; 
thémes, 67-76; vocabulary, 77-86. 

Lamport-SmitH, L., Le Francais par l’ Image (Livre de lecture pour la 
Seconde et la Troisiéme Année.) Philadelphia: David McKay Company, 
1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


The David McKay Company appears to have reprinted for the use of American children 
four reading texts published originally in England. Because they are so similar in style, ob- 
jectives, manner of treatment, and appearance, they are reviewed together. Three of them 
are intended for the first reading text and one is planned for the second or third year. All of 
them have French questions and two of them have English sentences to be translated into 
French. No other type of exercise is included. 

Je sais lire is the most elementary text and is evidently intended for very young children. 
There is a series of thirty-five chapters about a family consisting of ““M. Coq, Mme. Poule 
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and les trois poulettes.”” No English vocabulary is given but all the new words are ingeniously 
and graphically represented by drawings. Although one might take exception to the inclusion 
of such words as crevette, morue, brebis, abeille, palissade, crapaud, haie in a beginning reader, 
the vocabulary is relatively limited and is skilfully introduced and frequently repeated, along 
with simple grammatical forms, in each chapter. The nature of the vocabulary and subject- 
matter lends itself to a variety of linguistic activities involving the use of objects, pictures, 
drawings made by the students themselves, and simple, spontaneous dramatizations. 

My First French Book, although entitled “‘A Picture Reading Book for Young Children”, 
is very much more difficult. It consists of thirty-six reading passages, five or six lines long at 
the beginning and increasing gradually in length to chapters of about a page. There are ap- 
proximately twenty new words in each vocabulary, even for chapters consisting of only ten 
lines. Since the succeeding story is apt to be about an unrelated subject, there is little oppor- 
tunity for repetition and assimilation of the new words, which include many words of low 
range and frequency such as verger, mouron, billes, miettes, coquille, ardoise, pilules, tabouret, 
bosse, and the like. 

La France Vivante, with the sub-title Livre de Lecture pour La Premiére Année, contains 
twenty-eight stories, ranging from simple fables and legends to historical tales, incidents from 
famous books, and brief descriptions of French life. Each story is a page or a page and a half 
long and is followed by a list of words to be copied in a notebook and a series of French ques- 
tions. The following words, among others, appear in the list of the third chapter: pelouse, 
piquerette, bouton d’or, willet, coquelicot, flétrir. Glancing through the reading passage itself 
one sees cadran solaire, pigeonnier a toit de chaume, picorent and various other similar words. 
Although the author claims to have graded the vocabulary in accordance with the French 
Word Count, the vocabulary at the back must contain about 1,000 items, among which one 
finds béler, beugler, bourgeon, brouette, chaudron, chaux, civiére, croasser, écluse, and dozens of 
others, which certainly do not appear among the first 2,000 or 3,000 words of the word count. 

In Le Francais par I’ Image, for second or third year, the author deliberately goes beyond 
the first 2000 words and seems to revel in introducing the most technical words he can find. 
His choice of subject-matter, Chez le boulanger, La moisson, A la cuisine, Dépannage d’un 
auto, Le Marché au poisson, to give but a sampling, permits him to introduce such words as 
fide, miche, tourte, gerbe, faucher, batteuse, pelle, avoine, orge, meule, hotte de la cheminée, and 
many others. Although an illustration, including graphic representation of al] new words, 
accompanies each chapter, the number and difficulty of the words to be learned would seem 
to reduce the study of French to the enumerating of dozens of objects and to the daily memo- 
rizing of lists of intricate and technical French words. Such a task would be made doubly hard 
for Americans who, never having been to France, are often unfamiliar even with the English 
meanings. 

Because of the delightful illustrations and the general appearance of the volumes, which 
would attract any juvenile reader, one regrets that the difficulty of the vocabulary and the 
lack of story interest in much of the material chosen precludes the possibility of a child’s 
reading them with any degree of facility or pleasure. 

Lavra B. JOHNSON 
Wisconsin High School, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Kocu, Ernst, Dauer im Wechsel: An E pository Prose Reader. New York: 
Prentice- Hall, Inc., 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. Foreword, 
pp. vii-ix; selections (with footnotes), 1-84; troublesome words and 
constructions, 87-97; glossary of troxblesome words, 101-104; vocabu- 


Intended as an introduction to acquaint an with the expository style of “scholarly 
books, scientific and popular articles, and ee ’and essay prose, in short the most diffi- 
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cult type of reading material, the selections offered in this attractive little volume are presented 
in the original style of their authors, with a view to giving an insight into German culture, 
The choice of material is indeed felicitous, so that the suggestive title, ““Dauer im Wechse]” 
(borrowed from a poem of that title by Goethe), seems appropriate. These selections are stim. 
ulating, interesting, and quite worth while in themselves. The text is grouped according to 
philosophical mood and cultural fact, arranged progressively in degree of difficulty. Ample 
drill material is provided in the section on ‘“Troublesome Words and Constructions” for class 
work to help develop word analysis. The vocabulary is based on the AATG frequency list and 
there is a “strategic repetition”’ of difficult words and constructions, attesting to the experi- 
enced professional wisdom of the editor. Carefully and adequately annotated and illustrated 
with nine good pictures, this little book is systematically arranged and undoubtedly will help 
to develop fluent reading habits for more difficult German prose. It is a welcome introduction 
to independent reading in advanced classes. 
TATIANA W. BoLpDyRErFF 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Ernst, Paut, Geschichten von deutscher Art und andere Geschichten. Edited 
by Jane F. Goodloe. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1937. Cloth, 
Price, $1.35. Preface, pp. ix—xii; introduction, xv—xxiv; text, 1-137; 
notes, 139-148; questions, 149-162; exercises, 163-176; vocabulary, 
177-255. 


In present-day literary histories, Paul Ernst’s stories are generally considered as master- 
pieces both for their realistic substantiality and their unerring, thrifty craftsmanship, which 
possesses an entirely unlabored grace. As Paul Ernst’s main concern is with form and meaning, 
he studiously avoids dialect words and unnecessary detail; this makes his vocabulary not too 
specialized and exotic. Furthermore, he is one of the few contemporary German writers able 
to tell a humorous story without spoiling its point in advance. 

For all these reasons, esthetic and pedagogical, Miss Goodloe’s selection of Paul Ernst’s 
stories for a textbook was a very fortunate one. It should be welcomed not only by those 
teachers who employ language instruction as a means of getting acquainted with foreign na- 
tions through the use of valuable cultural material, but also by the many teachers who recog- 
nize as legitimate the more utilitarian demands upon them. Most of the twenty-three stories 
selected are taken from real life and thus abound in realistic descriptions and practical vocabu- 
lary. It is singularly surprising how well a text of such undisputedly high literary quality lends 
itself even to outspokenly practical pedagogical aims. 

The editing of the stories leaves nothing to be desired. All teachers, whether using this 
book or not, should read what Miss Goodloe has to say in her preface (pp. x-xi) about the 
intelligent use of her English exercises and her Fragen. Realizing that this book would hardly 
be used before the fourth semester in college or the corresponding term in high school, the 
editor has left out of the vocabulary the commonest words and obvious compounds of basic 
words; the size of the reduced vocabulary lies somewhere between 3000 and 4000 words. The 
printing and binding have been done by the original publishers in Germany and are of superior 
quality. The only printing errors discovered are on p. 24, 1. 17; p. 31, 1. 2; p. 31, 1. 16; p. 97, 
1. 1; p. 102, 1. 3, p. 161, last line. 

Ernst ROosE 
New York University, 
New York City 








